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A little more than twenty years ago there died in England a 
man who thirty-five years before had produced a classic. The 
International Encyclopedia calls him “the originator of an unique 
literary genre.’’ He wrote a number of books and pamphlets on 
mathematics, logic, puzzles, games, politics, and religion; but is 
known through his pen name wherever there are children because 
of this masterpiece which has been translated into French, German, 
Italian, and Dutch, and in part into Arabic. No one, young or 
old, who pretends to be well read may be ignorant of this child’s 
book whose “ grotesque situations,’’ as someone has said, “‘ compose 
a peculiar literary tradition’’ more than he may be ignorant of the 
Bible or Shakespeare. There is in it an appeal both to the child and 
to the adult. It holds the mirror up to nature in a way that be- 
speaks a most remarkable knowledge of human nature; and yet in 
some ways the author was narrow in his outlook, and limited in his 
experiences. It goes without saying that he was a genius. His mode 
of life and of thought.exhibited many of those eccentricities that 
we have come to associate with genius and to note without apology. 
Not only does it take a wise man to play the fool but it takes a wise 
man to write a juvenile story. 

Book reviewers are confident of their ability to construct the 
author’s philosophy from his writings. So much is known of the 
philosophy—in fact, of the whole mental and physical furniture 
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of the author under consideration—that the converse of predicting 
what sort of book he might evolve presents interesting possibilities. 
That one might not predict with accuracy, however, is shown by 
the response this same author made to Queen Victoria, who, 
having read his “childish tale,’’ wrote to ask if she might not see 
other of his works. He sent her several volumes on abstract 
mathematics. 

Charles L. Dodgson came from a long line of scholars and clergy, 
one ancestor having been a bishop in the reign of George III. His 
own father took high honors in mathematics and the classics at 
Oxford and wrote on theological subjects. He was known for his 
wit and humor, and for his ability to tell anecdotes effectively. 
It was told of Charles’s mother that “her children said they never 
in their lives heard an impatient or harsh word from her lips.”’ 
Until he was eleven years old Charles lived on a farm, and, being 
left to himself much of the time, developed a most unusual strain 
of fancy and imagination, and played with such animals as snails 
and toads. Thereafter, living in a village, he invented games for 
the amusement of his brothers and sisters, did sleight-of-hand 
tricks, and wrote and gave puppet shows. It was about this time 
that he received a letter from his mother who had gone away on a 
visit and, treasuring the letter greatly, was afraid his little sisters 
would tear it. Accordingly he wrote on the back of it: ‘‘No one 
is to touch this note for it belongs to C. L. D.,”’ adding ‘‘ Covered 
with slimy pitch so that they will wet their fingers.’’ A letter he 
wrote from school to his six-year-old brother contained the single 
characteristic sentence: ‘Roar not lest thou be abolished.” Of 
his schooling at Rugby he said: “I cannot say that I look back 
upon my life at a public school with any sensations of pleasure or 
that any earthly consideration would induce me to go through my 
three years again.”’ His schoolmaster said on his first report that 
he exhibited at times an illustration of that love of precise argument 
which seems to him natural. After several other good words he 
says of his faults: ‘He is moreover marvelously ingenious in 
replacing the ordinary inflexions of nouns and verbs as directed in 
our grammars by._more exact analogies or convenient forms of his 
own devising.” 
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In 1850 he matriculated at Christ College and for forty-seven 
years was in residence there. He was ordained deacon, but did not 
go into the priesthood, partly because he stammered. He taught 
elementary geometry and lectured in other branches of mathemat- 
ics in Oxford for more than twenty-five years, devoting the last 
few years of his life to writing. Besides having an impediment in 
speech he walked with an unsteady gait and was somewhat eccen- 
tric as to his clothes. He never wore an overcoat but wore, winter 
and summer, a pair of gray and black cotton gloves. He never 
married, saying in one of his letters: ‘‘When people ask me why 
I never married I tell them I have never met the young lady whom 
I could endure for a fortnight.’’ One of his admirers has called 
him ‘‘the man who loved little children.”” On his grave lay a 
wreath inscribed: ‘To the sweetest soul that ever looked with 
human eyes.’’ In answer to the question if children never bored 
him he once said: “They are three-fourths of my life. I cannot 
understand how anyone could be bored by little children.”” He was 
much fonder of girls than of boys. In a letter to a little girl he 
says: “I am fond of children (except boys) and have more child 
friends than I could possibly count on my fingers even if I were a 
centipede (by the way, fave they fingers?). .... ”? On one occasion 
when someone planned to send a boy to visit him he wrote imploring 
his friend not to send the boy. Mr. Dodgson was shy before adult 
strangers but made up to children on trains and at the beach, spend- 
ing many happy hours with them. He always carried puzzles, 
games, and books in his pockets. He even had the habit of taking 
safety pins with him that he might pin up the little girls’ dresses 
if they should care to go wading. He disliked photographers and 
interviewers, although he was a skilful amateur photographer 
himself and made pictures of Tennyson, Ruskin, the Rossettis, 
Millais, Charlotte Yonge, Faraday, Ellen Terry, the Prince of 
Wales, and other notables whom he counted among his friends. 
He wrote hundreds of letters to little girls he had met casually, 
and conducted discussions by mail with men on questions of logic 
and mathematics, though he admitted: ‘‘My view of life is that 
it is next to impossible to convince anybody of anything.” He 
criticized in the letters of his youthful correspondents any statement 
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that was an exaggeration or that was incorrect as to English; 
he censored the dress and eating habits of his girl acquaintances, 
and was exacting in his demands upon the illustrators of his books. 
He rarely accepted dinner invitations, had no memory for dates or 
for the faces of acquaintances, would never talk about his books, or 
read what reviewers said about them or about him. He was mildly 
interested in music, having in his rooms nearly thirty music boxes 
which he played for the entertainment of children. He even con- 
trived to make the mechanism turn backward for the odd effect upon 
the tune. He studied art and did some drawing, though Ruskin 
advised him that his talents were not sufficient to warrant his 
spending time upon sketching. He seemed to care little for flowers, 
but liked the open air, the sea, and sunsets. 

This is a sketchy outline of the life of Rev. C. L. Dodgson, the 
Oxford don better known as Lewis Carroll, the author of Alice in 
Wonderland. Has there been woven into that famous story somewhat 
of the heart and brain of the mathematician, logician, politician, 
rector, poet, bachelor, lover of little children, photographer, and 
cartoonist ? 

Alice in Wonderland, which its author says “drained the wells of 
fancy dry,’’ grew out of a story told one summer afternoon to 
three little girls. It is on the one hand so nonsensical that children 
sometimes feel ashamed to have been interested in anything “so 
silly.”’ On the other hand it is so deep as to yield results in exegesis 
almost beyond belief. Interwoven in a dream fabric of rare veri- 
similitude is a psychological study of the reaction of the immature 
mind to academic training, particularly to instruction in logic and 
mathematics. The truth of this statement is proved or disproved 
in what here follows. Elsewhere Lewis Carroll makes statements 
of the serious purpose behind other of his books, but he gives no 
indication whether in Alice he implied any criticism of school 
methods or curricula. In the Introduction to his most valuable 
contribution to mathematical literature entitled Euclid and His 
Modern Rivals, which is cast in the form of a drama and abounds in 
humor, he says: “Subjects there are no doubt which are in their 
essence too serious to admit of any lightness of treatment—but I 
cannot recognize geometry as one of them.” Sylvia and Bruno, 
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on which he put much time, was, as one biographer states, “half 
fairy tale, half mathematical treatise.” It is full of childish prattle 
and nonsense verses, but embodies the author’s concepts of Christi- 
anity and philanthropy. One may conjecture that this teacher of 
mathematics and lover of children unconsciously drew upon the 
comedies (and tragedies) of the schoolroom for his fun. Nowhere is 
the unthinking activity of the child at his arithmetic lesson, when 
he blindly tries nearly anything to get the answer, so capitally 
illustrated as in the trial scene in Alice where the bewildered jurors 
at the command of the King put down on their slates three disputed 
dates, March 14, 15, and 16, “‘and then added them up and reduced 
the answer to shillings and pence.”’ 

Throughout the book rules take the place of reason. Alice hoped 
she might find “‘a book of rules for shutting people up like tele- 
scopes.’’ She remembered reading of children who had suffered 
because they would not remember the simple rules their friends had 
taught them, such as, that a red-hot poker will burn you if you 
hold it too long; and that if you cut your finger very deeply with a 
knife it usually bleeds; and she had never forgotten that if you 
drink much from a bottle marked “‘poison”’ it is ‘‘almost sure to 
disagree with you sooner or later.”” Even the King in his effort to 
exclude Alice from the courtroom resorts to the schoolroom device 
of a rule, thus: 


“ce 


The King, who had been for some time busily writing in his notebook, 
called out “Silence” and read from his book. ‘Rule Forty-Two—aAll persons 
more than a mile high to leave the court.” 


Alice’s conversation with the Mock Turtle is largely concerned 
with schools—and here again the dream misses by so little the 
reality with its Reeling and Writhing, Ambition, Distraction, Uglifi- 
cation, Derision, Laughing and Grief, Mystery, Geography, and 
Drawling, Stretching, and Fainting in Coils. The boarding-school is 
suggested in the poems to be remembered, in the quadrille, in the 
insistence on etiquette, and in that most delightful misunderstand- 
ing of the phrase at the bottom of the bill, ‘‘French, music, and 
washing—extra.” 

On the sides of the rabbit hole down which she and the White 
Rabbit fell were bookcases, pictures, and maps; and when she 
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questions her own identity, thinking she might somehow have 
been changed for Ada or Mabel, she applies school tests, and, 
somewhat disconcerted to find she can’t even say, ‘‘How doth the 
little——’’ concludes: ‘I must be Mabel after all, and shall have 
to go and live in that poky little house, and have next to no 
toys to play with, and oh! ever so many lessons to learn!’’ To 
address the Mouse she has recourse first to the Latin vocative, 
““O Mouse,” and failing to obtain a response, tries the first sentence 
in her French lesson-book—‘‘Ou est ma chatte?”’ 

After that sorry plunge of the various animals and birds in the 
pool of salt tears shed by Alice when she was nine feet high, the 
Mouse, you remember, called out: 

“Sit down, all of you, and listen to me! J’/] soon make you dry enough! 
Ahem! are you all ready? This is the driest thing I know. Silence all around, 
if you please! ‘William the Conqueror, whose course was favored by the 
pope, was soon submitted to by the English, who wanted leaders, and had been 
of late much accustomed to usurpation and conquest. Edwin and Morcar, 
the earls of Mercia and Northumbria, declared for him, and even Stigand, the 
patriotic archbishop of Canterbury, found it advisable to go with Edgar 
Atheling to meet William and offer him the crown.” 

And so on. Every writer of a school history of this compact, 
encyclopedic, university type may well blush for shame at this 
disclosure of its effect upon little children! 

An [ordinary author, writing a dream story, makes all his 
hypotheses at the outset. Often this involves no more than the 
mere personification of animals. It requires no great gift of con- 
structive imagery to put words into the mouths of birds and 
beasts. Compare any dream story with Alice in Wonderland. 
Here the author out of a well-stored mind intensifies the illusion 
at every turn. The essence of a dream is the “‘practical absence 
of regulation”’ due to the “almost unrestricted freedom of associa- 
tion in the dream consciousness.’’ Material objects interact in a 
way contrary to the fundamental conceptions of space and time, 
cause and effect. That freedom of association, introduced in 
nearly the first paragraph, gives the keynote of the story. I quote: 

Suddenly a white rabbit ran close to Alice. There was nothing so very 
remarkable in that; nor did Alice think it so very much out of the way to hear 
the Rabbit say to itself, ““Oh, dear ! Oh, dear! I shall be too late!” (When 
she thought it over afterwards, it occurred to her that she ought to have 
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natural); but when the 


Rabbit actually took a watch out of its waistcoat-pocket, and looked at it, and then 
hurried on, Alice started to her feet, for it flashed across her mind that she had 
never before seen a rabbit with either a waistcoat-pocket or a watch to take 


How characteristic of dreams—not to wonder at the rabbit’s 
talking, but to wonder at his waistcoat-pocket and watch! What 
delicious humor is involved in that episode where Alice, having 
grown to be nine feet high, weeps gallons of tears, making a pool 
four inches deep, and then, growing tiny and floundering around 
in her own tears, thinks she must be at the seashore! How 
plausible from the standpoint of a dream for the Duchess’ baby to 
have turned completely into a pig before Alice realized that it was 
not a baby! But to the Cheshire cat it was to be expected. He 
asks, ‘‘What became of the baby?” and when Alice replies, “‘It 


‘ turned into a pig,”’ he says “I thought it would,” following up the 


pig or fig?” 


parody a pious poem of Robert Southey’s on 
last two stanzas of which read as follows: 


“And life must be hast’ning away; 


Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 


answer in a minute with the senseless question: “Did you say 


Lewis Carroll was so conscientious that he insisted that the 
artists who illustrated his books should not work on the drawings 
on Sunday. But his skill in verse-making leads him, in Alice, to 


Father William, the 


“You are old Father William,” the young man cried, 


You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death; 


“T am cheerful, young man,” Father William replied, 


: “Let the course thy attention engage. 


In the days of my youth I remembered 
And He hath not forgotten my age.” 


‘ 


in which, as Alice says timidly, 


Two stanzas in Alice read: 


For anything tougher than suet; 
Yet you finished the goose, with the bones 
Pray, how did you manage to do it?” 





my God 


It is interesting to compare the original with the dream version 
‘some of the words have got 
altered.”’ The Caterpillar says: ‘‘ It iswrong from beginning to end.” 


“You are old,” said the youth, “‘and your jaws are too weak 


and the beak; 
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“In my youth,” said his father, “‘I took to the law 
And argued each case with my wife; 
And the muscular strength which it gave to my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 


The author of Alice taught geometry for many years and was 
said to have been well liked as an instructor. Might it not have 
been because he went far afield for illustration of knotty points. 
For example, in his book The Game of Logic, which proved most 
useful in teaching logic to children, he uses such a quaint syllogism 
as this: 

Caterpillars are not eloquent; 
Jones is eloquent; 
Therefore: Jones is not a caterpillar. 


A geometry teacher faces the problem of persuading each new 
class in turn of the need of proving propositions that seem self- 
evident to the student. Even after the need of rigid proof is shown, 
converses and corollaries seem somehow to come in under the 
skirts of their particular propositions. Students who succeed in 
understanding geometry accept the study as a sort of game in 
which axioms and previous proofs take the place of rules. Alice 
in Wonderland abounds in clever analogies of propositions and 
their converses. 

While falling through the air down the rabbit hole, Alice wishes 
that Dinah, her cat, were with her. She thinks that in lieu of mice 
there might be bats, and says to herself in a dreamy sort of way; 
Do cats eat bats? Do cats eat bats?’’ And sometimes: ‘Do 
bats eat cats?’’ For as she couldn’t answer either question, it 
didn’t matter much which way she put it. Again, at the Mad 
Tea Party: 

“You should say what you mean.” 

“I do,” Alice hastily replied; ‘“‘at least—at least I mean what I say— 
that’s the same thing, you know.” 

“Not the same thing a bit!” said the Hatter. “Why, you might just as 
well say that ‘I see what I eat’ is the same thing as ‘I eat what I see.’ ” 

“You might just as well say,”’ added the March Hare, “that ‘I like what 
I get’ is the same thing as ‘I get what I like.’” 
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’ 


“You might just as well say,” added the Dormouse, who seemed to be 
talking in his sleep, “that ‘I breathe when I sleep’ is the same thing as ‘I 
sleep when I breathe!’ ” 

“Tt is the same thing with you,”’ said the Hatter, and here the conversation 
dropped. 

These are no other than propositions whose converses are in 
certain instances true and in other instances not true. I doubt not 
many an English boy owes his appreciation of the purpose of 
geometry to some such absurd analogies on the part of this master- 
teacher. 

Negative quantities, particularly in algebra, always give the 
student trouble. Historically it is worth noting that while the 
Hindus in very early times in expressing assets and liabilities gave 
a negative implication to liabilities, saying, for example, that 
assets of two dollars with liabilities of three dollars are equivalent 
to liabilities of one dollar, the use of negative quantities in problems 
involving addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division was 
a later development. The early Greeks called all such negative 
quantities imaginary. The use of the negative sign to indicate 
counter-clockwise motion as opposed to clockwise, or such a differ- 
ence in direction as below zero on the thermometer, or an opposite 
electric charge, is equivalent to adding an attribute to a real 
quantity. Negative quantities contribute to the humor in Alice. 
Most notable is the conversation with the Gryphon and the Mock 
Turtle. I quote: 


“And how many hours a day did you do lessons ?”’ asked Alice. 

“Ten hours the first day,’’ said the Mock Turtle; ‘‘nine the next, and soon.” 

“What a curious plan!” exclaimed Alice. 

“That’s the reason they’re called lessons,” the Gryphon remarked, 
“because they lessen from day to day.” 

This was quite a new idea to Alice, and she thought it over a little before 
she made her next remark. ‘Then the eleventh day must have been a holiday ?” 
“Of course it was,” said the Mock Turtle. 

“And how did you manage on the twelfth?” Alice went on eagerly. 


“‘That’s enough about lessons,’’ the Gryphon interrupted in a decided tone. 


Lucky the teacher who can change the subject when something 
irrational appears. Why does the process of subtraction lead to a 
perfectly consistent holiday but bring on an absurdity at the 
next step ? 
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Again, when the Queen orders the Cheshire cat beheaded, there 
appears only the cat’s head. To quote again: 

The executioner’s argument was, that you couldn’t cut off a head unless 
there was a body to cut it off from, that he had never had to do such a thing 
before, and he wasn’t going to begin at Ais time of life. 

The King’s argument was, that anything that had a head could be beheaded, 
and that you weren’t to talk nonsense. 

The Queen’s argument was, that if something wasn’t done about it in less 
than no time she’d have everybody executed, all round. 


That is, the executioner couldn’t admit the possibility of taking 
something from nothing; the King held that if there was something, 
it could be taken away; and the Queen—well, let us change the sub- 
ject before our analysis of the situation leads to the implication as 
coming from this bachelor author and teacher, that women haven’t 
any mathematical sense. 

Again, at the Mad Tea Party: 

“Take some more tea,” the March Hare said to Alice very earnestly. 

“I’ve had nothing yet,” Alice replied in an offended tone, “‘so I can’t 
take more.” 

“You mean, you can’t take Jess,” said the Hatter. ‘“‘It’s very easy to 
take more than nothing.” 





A child’s beginning in mathematics consists in counting—that 
is, adding. Even subtraction is thought of as a form of adding, 
just as the shopkeeper adds the value of your purchase to the change 
he gives you to equal the coin you give him. It is a fact that 
children are apt to have great difficulty with the process of sub- 
traction. 

Multiplication is accepted by the child as a means of “getting 
somewhere” with numbers. Alice, in questioning whether she might 
be stupid, tries the multiplication table thus: 


Let me see: four times five is twelve, and four times six is thirteen, and 
four times seven is—oh, dear! I shall never get to twenty at that rate! 


But counting is child’s play. The real universe is not set off 
in unit pieces. Nature in all its aspects is changing continually. 
As a method the Calculus in mathematics has enabled science to 
make its rapid progress, by determining the laws of change. Zero 
is not always thought of as absolute non-entity—it is the infinitesi- 
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mally small. The Cheshire cat, at one time only a head, at another 
only a grin, is a variable having for one limit the complete cat, 
and for the other the infinitesimal remnant, invisible to the eye 
but able to ‘‘come back.”’ 

Alice meets the dilemma of the absolute zero versus the infini- 
tesimal zero when after drinking from a bottle she finds herself 
shutting up like a telescope (that is being a variable approaching 
zero as a limit). To quote: 

She felt a little nervous about this; “For it might end, you know,” said 
Alice to herself, “in my going out altogether like a candle. I wonder what I 
should be like then?” And she tried to fancy what the flame of a candle looks 
like after the candle is blown out, for she could not remember ever having seen 
such a thing. 

In other words, she fears zero as negation or extinction, but as a 
variable approaching zero she may return to her proper size if she 
drinks the right liquid. 

Many other instances, more or less obvious, of mathematical 
or logical concepts are scattered throughout the book. One of the 
cleverest of these turns the old English maxim, “‘Take care of the 
pence and the pounds will take care of themselves,” into the equally 
true “‘Take care of the sense and the sounds will take care of 
themselves.”’ Every teacher has wanted to tell her pupils to think 
what they are saying and not try to repeat the words of the book, 
but few have stated it so succinctly. 

Perhaps Lewis Carroll never meant that we should get anything 
more out of Alice than most of us do get. The world owes him a 
debt for what he calls this “‘childish story.’’ May it not owe him 
a debt for its hidden meanings—for a philosophy which would 
protect little children from school work that is too hard for them 
and from books they are too young to understand? One wonders 
what sort of dream story he could have written had he been, say, 
a chemist or a physicist or a linguist instead of a mathematician. 
Or does the charm of Alice in Wonderland come from the insight 
of the true teacher ? 
































A LESSON FROM THE MASTERS OF PROSE 


R. W. COWDEN 
University of Michigan 


Rarely is a teacher satisfied with the results of his labors. I 
can claim no unique place among those of my profession. Year 
after year, I have been dissatisfied with many things, dissatisfied 
above all with the theme work of my students. It is true that 
one student has finally discovered the difference between Joose 
and Jose, that another has seemed to be reasonably sure that all 
right is not to be found as one word in his dictionary, and that 
still another has actually known the difference between the con- 
traction i¢’s and the possessive of it; but I have not been delighted. 
Many in my classes have seemed to develop a sense for paragraph 
form and have obviously given close attention to matters of 
coherence and proportion. Not a few have had something to 
write and have succeeded in placing their idea on paper. It has 
not been a lack of enthusiasm for the work on the part of the 
student nor a lack of skill in following suggestions. The student 
has done his work. I wonder—have I done mine? As I have 
turned the pages of themes I have searched for something good 
enough to publish. My standard has not been high. Anything 
acceptable to the staff of the student literary magazine would 
have pleased me. Why shouldn’t a Freshman write something 
suitable for such a magazine? But nowhere, even among the 
work of the most promising students have I found my pot of gold. 
One and all, the themes have had a vital weakness—they have been 
unfinished. They could not be published even in the student 
magazine without being given a careful revision. 

I have given no little attention to the question of unfinished 
themes, trying to discover why they are unfinished and how the 
teacher of composition may help the student perfect his work. 
My quest has taken me to the letters, notebooks, and more formal 
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expressions of several of the masters of prose. I have here to 
present the results of the search. 

The unfinished theme is not due to haste on the part of the 
writer, but rather to lack of appreciation of his task. That task 
is most interestingly set forth in Mr. Joseph Conrad’s first Preface 
to The Nigger of the Narcissus: 


All art appeals primarily to the senses, and the artistic aim when express- 
ing itself in written words must also make its appeal through the senses, if its 
high desire is to reach the secret spring of responsive emotions. It must 
strenuously aspire to the plasticity of sculpture, to the colour of painting, and to 
the magic suggestiveness of music—which is the art of arts. And it is only 
through complete, unswerving devotion to the perfect blending of form and 
substance; it is only through an unremitting never-discouraged care for the 
shape and ring of sentences that an approach can be made to plasticity, to 
colour; and the light of magic suggestiveness may be brought to play for an 
evanescent instant over the commonplace surface of words: of the old, old 
words, worn thin, defaced by ages of careless usage. 

The sincere endeavour to accomplish that creative task, to go as far on 
that road as his strength will carry him, to go undeterred by faltering, weari- 
ness or reproach, is the only valid justification for the worker in prose. . . . . 

To snatch in a moment of courage, from the remorseless rush of time, a 
passing phase of life, is only the beginning of the task. The task approached 
in tenderness and faith is to hold up unquestioningly, without choice and 
without fear, the rescued fragment before all eyes and in the light of a sincere 
mood. It is to show its vibration, its colour, its form; and through its move- 
ment, its form, and its colour, reveal the substance of its truth—disclose its 
inspiring secret: the stress and passion within the core of each convincing 
moment. In a single-minded attempt of that kind, if one be deserving and 
fortunate, one may perchance attain to such clearness of sincerity that at last 
the presented vision of regret or pity, of terror or mirth, shall awaken in the 
hearts of the beholders that feeling of unavoidable solidarity; of the solidarity 
in mysterious origin, in toil, in joy, in hope, in uncertain fate, which binds men 
to each other and all mankind to the visible world. 


Here is suggested a kind of endeavor unknown to the ordinary 
student. If he dashes his idea upon paper in a few moments, 
and takes a few more moments to rewrite it, he has done all that 
he sees to do. That he fails in vision is due to his inability to 
appreciate his problem. It is still the old problem, although 
Mr. Conrad has stated it in new and suggestive symbols. The 
student must see with the utmost distinctness what it is he wishes 
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to convey to his reader and must search diligently for the perfect 
form of words to clothe his idea. The thought expressed by him 
is usually vague and misshapen because his mind’s eye does not 
see its form clearly. Clouded vision forces him to a chance selection 
of words from which to dress his idea with the result that the 
costume looks and is grotesque. To make the student recognize 
his problem and solve it satisfactorily is the duty of the teacher of 
composition. 

The great writers of prose bear varied testimony on the question 
of actual composition. They may be most readily classed in two 
groups, those who depend wholly or partially upon inspiration 
and those who depend upon unremitting toil. Such a classification 
need not overlook the fact that many of those who wait for the 
inspired moment before writing labor diligently afterward in 
revising nor that those who usually labor in the first writing occa- 
sionally have an inspired moment. Of the first group, Balzac 
is an interesting example. Says the great Frenchman: 

I don’t know anything more wearying than to sit a whole night, from 
midnight till eight o’clock, beneath the light of shaded candles, before blank 
paper, unable to find thoughts, listening to the noise of the fire and that of 
carriages sounding beyond the window panes from Barriére des Bons-Hommes 
and the quay. This is what your servant has done for five nights past, without 
meeting the moment when some inner voice, I know not what it is, says to him, 
“Goon!” Such useless fatigues count for nothing to every one. 


And again: 

The artist is not in the secret of his intelligence. He works under the empire 
of certain circumstances, the union of which is a mystery. ... . On one day, 
without his knowing it, an air is stirring, and all is relaxed. For an empire, 
for millions .. . . he could not writealine..... Then some night in the 
street, some morning on rising, or in the midst of a joyous revel, a coal of fire 
touches that brain . . . . that tongue; suddenly a word awakens ideas: they 


are born, they grow, they ferment. 


The idea suggested here by Balzac that a writer in his great 
moments is not master of his own pen is born out emphatically 
by Thackeray, who says: 

I wonder, do other novel-writers experience this fatalism? They must 
go a certain way, in spite of themselves. I have been surprised at the obser- 
vations made by some of my characters. It seems as if an occult Power 
was moving the pen. The personage does or says something, and I ask, how 
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the dickens did he come to think of that? . ... We spake anon of the 
inflated style of some writers. What also if there is an afflated style,—when 
a writer is like a Pythoness on her oracle tripod, and mighty words, words 
which he cannot help, come blowing, and bellowing, and whistling, and moan- 
ing through the speaking pipes of his bodily organ ? 


Should we need further evidence of the methods of inspired 
genius, here is the revelation of George Eliot to Mr. Cross: 

She told me that in all her best writing there was a “not herself”? which 
took possession of her, and that she felt her own personality to be merely the 
instrument through which this spirit, as it were, was acting. Particularly 
she dwelt on this in regard to the scene in Middlemarch between Dorothea and 
Rosamond, saying that, although she always knew they had sooner or later 
to come together, she kept the idea resolutely out of her mind until Dorothea 
was in Rosamond’s drawing-room. Then, abandoning herself to the inspira- 
tion of the moment, she wrote the whole scene exactly as it stands, without 
alteration or erasure, in an intense state of excitement and agitation. 


Interesting, I hear you say; but what use can I make of it in 
teaching English composition? No doubt if one gathered between 
two covers all the explanations of the actual process of writing, 
as the act is performed by dozens of writers of pure prose, he 
would find something stimulating for everyone who read the book. 
Our entire scheme of composition-teaching, however, seems to have 
a meaning that makes useless all examples based upon inspiration. 
To permit the students of English composition to wait for the 
spirit to move them is to draw from even the best of them a response 
at rare and irregular intervals and from most of them only silence. 
Obviously to apply Thackeray’s method of composition in the 
school is to toss composition-teaching out the window. If only 
those students who take delight in writing were to be found in the 
English classroom, and if they were there in numbers so small as 
to permit of individual work on the part of the instructor, rare 
moments might come when there would be between teacher and 
student such a perfect union of sympathy in a common interest 
that the vision and imagination of the one would be the inspiration 
of the other. This condition, however, can come only in the 
distant future of education. If all men wrote as Balzac did at 
times, I should be at the end of this paper; but there were others 
with very different methods. 
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It is F. Marion Crawford who takes most violent issue with 
those already quoted: 

. . . There is, I believe, no greater fallacy than trusting to inspiration, 
except that of believing that a certain mood is necessary for writing. Ninety- 
nine hundredths of the best literary work is done by men who write to live, 
who know that they must write, and who so write, whether the weather is fine 
or rainy, whether they like their breakfast or not, whether they are in love, 
happily or unhappily, with women or with themselves. Of course, a man 
who has lived by his pen for years, finds out by experience the hours for work- 
ing which suit him best; but a beginner should be methodical. He should go 
to his desk as any other workman goes to his work, after breakfast; rest and 
eat in the middle of the day, and work again in the afternoon. 

The meaning of this hard work mentioned by Crawford and 
the application of it in solving our problem becomes clearer as 
we proceed. Macaulay, who once declares that he obeys the rule 
of never going on when the vein does not flow readily, repeatedly 
insists upon the necessity of long continued effort. In 1833 he 
writes to Napier: 

. . . . If the paper has any merit, it owes it to the delay of which you must, 
I am sure, have complained very bitterly in your heart. I was so thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the article as it stood at first that I completely rewrote it; 
altered the whole arrangement; left out ten or twelve pages in one part; and 
added twice as many in another. I never wrote anything so slowly as the 
first half, or so rapidly as the last half. 

In 1836, he writes again: 

. . . . I never bestowed so much care on anything that I have written. 
There is not a sentence in the latter half of the article which has not been 
repeatedly recast. I have no expectation that the popularity of the article 
will bear any proportion to the trouble which I have expended on it. 

In 1849 he is following similar methods: 

My account of the Highlands is getting into tolerable shape. Tomorrow 
I shall begin to transcribe again, and to polish. What trouble these pages will 
have cost me! The great object is that after all this trouble, they may read 
as if they had been spoken off, and may seem to flow as easily as table talk. 
We shall see. 

So much for Macaulay. The comment of Henry James is 
even more suggestive: 

. . . If I manage to write with any clearness or concision or grace, it is 
simply that I have always tried. It isn’t easy, and one must always try; for 
the traps that newspaper scribbling, and every other vulgarity, set for us to-day 
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are innumerable. It is an advantage when the sense of certain differences 
awakes early. I had that good fortune, which, however, made me compose 
with mortal slowness at first. But it gave birth to the idea and the ideal of 
form, and that is a godsend even if one slowly arrives at it. A simple style is 
really a complicated thing, and in the way of an effort an evolution. I am 
afraid mine, if I have one, is simply taste and patience. 


Here combined with untiring effort to do well is the recognition 
of the difference between good work and poor work which results 
in the development of the idea and the ideal of form. When 
the student recognizes that there is a problem in the relation of 
an idea to the form of the idea he has gone a long way in the right 
direction. He may then hope to become sufficiently conscious 
of his task to be self-critical, to judge his own work by his own 
standards, to develop taste. ‘“‘Taste and patience,” says Henry 
James, are the prime necessities. 

Among the moderns, few men have seemed to recognize these 
necessities more clearly than Lafcadio Hearn. In a letter to 
Elizabeth Bisland in 1887, he writes: 

. . . . If you like anything I have done, it is because I have taken 
horrible pains with it. Eight months’ work on one sketch—then eight months 
on another—not yet finished; but happily 120 pages are done; and the first 
was only 75. The attempt at romantic work on modern themes taught me 
lots of things. One is, that the purpose, as well as the thought, must evolve 


itself, but the thought must come first— then the thing begins to develop and 
always in a different way from that at first intended. 


You will notice the same stress upon the actual effort of com- 
position as in the case of James, and in addition this new suggestion 
of evolution of purpose and thought, an evolution evidently result- 
ing from frequent rewriting. In another letter to a friend Hearn 
further develops his idea: 


Now with regard to your own sketch or story. If you are quite dis- 
satisfied with it, I think this is probably due not to what you suppose—imperfec- 
tion of expression—but rather to the fact that some latent thought or emotion 
has not yet defined itself in your mind with sufficient sharpness. You feel 
something and have not been able to express the feeling—only because you do 
not yet quite know what it is. We feel without understanding feeling; and 
our most powerful emotions are the most undefinable. This must be so, 
because they are inherited accumulations of feeling, and the multiplicity of 
them—superimposed one over another—blurs them, and makes them dim, 
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even though enormously increasing their strength... . . Unconscious brain- 
work is the best to develop such latent feeling or thought. By quietly writing 
the thing over and over again, I find that the emotion or idea often develops 
itself in the process—unconsciously. Again, it is often worth while to try 
to analyze the feeling that remains dim. The effort of trying to understand 
exactly what it is that moves us sometimes proves successful. ... . If you 
have any feeling—no matter what—strongly latent in the mind (even only 
a haunting sadness or a mysterious joy), you may be sure that it is expressible. 
Some feelings are, of course, very difficult to develop. I shall show you one 
of these days, when we see each other, a page that I worked at for months before 
the idea came clearly. .... When the best result comes it ought to surprise 
you, for our best work is out of the Unconscious. 


Could anything be more suggestive? If the composition is 
not successful, the fault lies either in the expression or in the per- 
ception of the idea. Expression goes for naught if the limits of 
the idea are vague. ‘The idea may clear itself by repeated attempts 
at expression. With Hearn in the one instance the idea was 
months in coming, but it did come. Truly this is not the method 
of the journalist, and it is all the more pertinent because Hearn 
was at one time himself an American journalist well known for his 
skill. In defense of his art, he has a wise comment to make on his 
profession. A letter to H. E. Krehbiel, the art critic, sets forth 
his views: 

. . » - If you do not know it already, let me dwell upon an art principle. 
Both you and I have a trade: journalism. We have also an art: authorship. 
The same system of labour cannot be applied to the one as to the other without 
unfortunate results. Let the trade be performed as mechanically as is con- 
sistent with preservation of one’s reputation as a good workman: any more 
labour devoted to it is an unpaid waste of time. But when it comes to writing 
a durable thing—a book or a brochure—every line ought to be written at 
least twice, if possible three times. Three times, at all events, to commence 
with. First—roughly, in pencil; after which correct and reshape as much 
as you deem necessary. Then rewrite clean in pencil. Read again; and 
you will be surprised to find how much improvement is possible. Then 
copy in ink, and in the very act of copying, new ideas of grace, force, and 
harmony will make themselves manifest. Without this, I will venture to say, 
fine literary execution is impossible. ... . 

Whether or not Lafcadio Hearn had the highest ideals of the 
business of journalism, he most certainly had high ideals of the 
art of writing, and the soundness of his method hardly needs 
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further demonstration. There are, however, three other workers 
in this field who demand a hearing. The first, Thomas Huxley, is 
best known as a scientist, but his supremacy in his chosen field 
is due in no small extent to the lucidity and simplicity of his prose. 
He says: 

. . . . The business of a young writer is not to ape Addison or Defoe, Hobbes 
or Gibbon, but to make his style himself, as they made their styles themselves. 
They were great writers, in the first place, because, by dint of learning and 
thinking, they had acquired clear and vivid conceptions about one or other 
of the many aspects of men or things. In the second place, because they 
took infinite pains to embody these conceptions in language exactly adapted 
to convey them to other minds. In the third place, because they possessed 
that purely artistic sense of rhythm and proportion which enabled them to 
add grace to force, and while loyal to truth, make exactness subservient to 
beauty. 


If there is any merit in my English now, it is due to the fact that I have 
by degrees become awake to the importance of the three conditions of good 
writing which I have mentioned. I have learned to spare no labour upon 
the process of acquiring clear ideas—to think nothing of writing a page four 
or five times over if nothing less will bring the words which express all that 
I mean, and nothing more than I mean; and to regard rhetorical verbosity as 
the deadliest and most degrading of literary sins. Anyone who possesses a 
tolerably clear head and a decent conscience should be able, if he will give 
himself the necessary trouble, thus to fulfil the first two conditions of a good 
style. The carrying out of the third depends neither on labour nor on honesty, 
but on that sense which is inborn in the literary artist, and can by no means be 
given to him who has it not as his birthright. 

For the teacher of English composition to accept Huxley’s 
suggestion is for him to recognize the possibility, if not of teaching 
students how to see ideas clearly, at least of teaching them to 
express in final form the ideas they do see clearly. Beyond this is 
the genius that is outside the scope of our discussion. For Huxley 
himself the problem was one of expression, and it is to be noted 
that he gained success by the identical method of rewriting suggested 
by Hearn as an excellent means of developing ideas. The evidence 
of both Hearn and Huxley, however, is hardly so important for 
our purposes as that of another and in some respects a greater master 
—Cardinal Newman. In 1838 Newman wrote to his sister, Mrs. 
John Mosley: 


My book on Justification has taken an incredible time. I am worn 
out with correcting. I do really think that every correction I make is for 
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the better, and that I am not wasting time in an overfastidious way, or even 
making it worse than it was; but I can only say this—openings for corrections 
are inexhaustible. 

I write, I write again: I write a third time in the course of six months. 
Then I take the third: I literally fill the paper with corrections, so that another 
person could not read it. I then write it out fair for the printer. I put it 
by; I take it up; I begin to correct, again: it willnotdo. Alterations multiply, 
pages are rewritten, little lines sneak in and crawl about. The whole page is 
disfigured; I write again; I cannot count how many times this process is 
repeated. 


Why did Newman toil so prodigiously ? We find the question 
answered in the following letter written to Rev. John Hayes in 
1869: 


It is simply the fact that I have been obliged to take great pains with 
everything I have written, and I often write chapters over and over again, 
besides innumerable corrections and interlinear additions. I am not stating 
this as a merit, only that some persons write their best first, and I very seldom 
do. Those who are good speakers may be supposed to be able to write off 
what they want to say..... I, who am not a good speaker, have to correct 
laboriously what I put on paper... . . However, I may truly say that I have 
never been in the practice since I was a boy of attempting to write well or to 
form an elegant style. I think I never have written for writing sake; but 
my one and single desire and aim has been to do what is so difficult—viz: 
to express clearly and exactly my meaning; this has been the motive principle 
of all my corrections and rewriting. When I have read over a passage which 
I had written a few days before, I have found it so obscure to myself that I 
have either put it altogether aside or fiercely corrected it; but I don’t get 
any better for practice. I am as much obliged to correct and rewrite as I 
was thirty years ago. 


Newman was so sure of his idea, saw it in such delicate outline 
that for him the task, and truly an immense task, was to find the 
unique form of symbols for his thought. When one sees that the 
man whom Pater called the perfect essayist followed such a long 
and difficult way to his goal, one comes to have less confidence in 
the value of inspiration and more in the inglorious procedure of 
hard work. 

I have discovered nowhere so simple a statement of the relative 
value of the two methods of composition, as comes from the hand 
of Fyodar Dostoevsky in a letter to his brother Michael in 1858. 
Says he: 
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. . . « One ought not to hurry, my friend; one must try to do nothing but 
what is good. .... Where on earth did you pick up the theory that a picture 
should be painted “straight off,” and so forth? When did you come to that 
conclusion? Believe me, in all things labour is necessary—gigantic labour. 
Believe me that a graceful, fleet poem of Pushkin’s, consisting of but a few 
lines, is so graceful and so fleet simply because the poet has worked long at it, 
and altered much. That is solid fact. Gogol wrote at his Dead Souls for 
eight years. Everything that he did “straight off” was crude. People say 
that in Shakespeare’s MSS there is not a single erasure. That’s why there 
are sO many monstrous errors of taste in him. If he had worked more, the 
whole would have come off better. You evidently confuse the inspiration, 
that is, the first instantaneous vision or emotion in the artist’s soul (which is 
always present), with the work. I, for example, write every scene down at 
once, just as it first comes to me, and rejoice in it;—then I work at it for months 
and years. I let it inspire me, in that form, more than once (for I love it thus) ; 
here I add, there I take away; believe me that the scene always gains by it. 
One must Aave the inspiration; without inspiration one can’t of course begin 
anything. 


At first glance this last sentence seems to uphold the Balzac- 
Eliot theory; but it is to be noted that inspiration for Dostoevsky 
is synonymous with the first instantaneous vision, or birth of an 
idea in the mind, and is directly opposed to the inspiration that 
instantly welds together idea and form in a perfect unity. Every- 
one who has an idea is inspired in the sense in which Dostoevsky 
uses the term, but to only such a peculiar genius as George Eliot 
in her greatest moments is the inspiration given to dash off the 
great piece at first writing. Dostoevsky’s faith lay in the methods 
of tireless labor which I have attempted to illustrate. 

My evidence is now presented and it remains to make what use 
of it one may. 

Perhaps the first possibility that occurs to one is that of giving 
the student an idea of the way in which lasting composition has 
been written. There is a vast deal of skepticism on the part of 
most students in regard to this matter. They form the idea that 
the great work must needs have been done in the great way, and 
that they themselves are, therefore, shut away from a final attain- 
ment of any sort by the difficulties in the method. Occasionally 
the student is urged to see how others have done and the experience 
of Robert Louis Stevenson is most frequently quoted. The 
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student learns that Stevenson wrote day after day for practice, 
imitating first this master and then that one, but always with the 
end in view of developing a style of his own. Stevenson is much 
admired by young readers as well as old, and his method of self- 
training is likely to seem to them not only a unique method 
employed by no one else and thus impossible of imitation but 
also the method of a great genius needing divine alchemy to 
warrant success. ‘The student needs to see how rare is the method 
of inspiration and how common the method of hard work. He 
should be made to realize that more often than not great success 
has been attained in writing by ways readily made familiar to 
anyone who honestly wishes to know. If he who is learning to 
write is firmly convinced that many of the classics were written 
by the simplest of methods, he is naturally going to be willing to 
try those methods. It is here that the second part of our lesson 
from the masters is to be learned. 

With the student willing to follow the practice of Lafcadio 
Hearn, there is lacking in his training only the opportunity for such 
an effort. Usually he hands in his composition, it is read by the 
instructor, and then it is returned to him with critical comment. 
There ends the effort upon the theme of that composition. He 
immediately begins work upon another subject, which is dropped 
for a third when it has reached a point of completion similar 
to that of the first. It is just this procedure that results in unfin- 
ished work. Either the idea has not been completely formed in 
the writer’s mind or the expression is faulty. If the suggestion 
of Hearn were followed, the student upon receiving his manuscript 
with critical comment would be expected to work his material 
over with the criticism in mind, return the new manuscript for 
further criticism, and continue this process just so long as he was 
capable of improving the distinctness of outline of his idea or the 
form of words for the expression of the idea. Surely such a practice 
is not impossible at least once or twice during a term in any class 
in English composition. 

I am aware that this statement runs counter to the present 
movement in favor of oral English, but I am yet to be convinced that 
the methods of teaching composition which substitute the spoken 
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for the written word are gaining the necessary ends. The problem 
of learning to write is still to be solved by writing. For three years 
I myself have been giving a course based upon the idea set forth 
in this paper, and I have reason to feel that the experiment has 
been worth the effort. 

The results that may be foreseen from the methods I have been 
outlining are manifold. ‘The student begins to see the real problem 
of composition as Mr. Conrad saw it. With his recognition of this 
problem and of the advance he is able to make by continued revision 
of his work under sympathetic criticism, the drudgery of composition 
work, and of composition teaching as well, passes away. 

To be sure, if the teacher insists upon the drudgery, he must be 
left to his own salvation. I am not the one to deny the value of 
grammar and punctuation drill in its proper place, but occasionally 
this drill is made an end in itself, and the student loses sight of 
the real problem of composition in his hatred of rules. To involve 
the mind of a young man in the effort to see his idea clearly and to 
give to it the very best expression, is not to make him forget his 
grammar and his punctuation but to make him recognize the 
only real value in them. The rare student who writes sentences 
like nuggets of gold, is he who has made the best use of his knowledge 
of the language in his effort at a satisfactory unity of form and 
thought. 

If one is to follow the teaching of James and Hearn, of Huxley, 
and Macaulay and Newman, he will give his students an opportunity 
to face the problem of composition as it exists for most normal 
men, and to find their way to clear ideas and satisfactory form 
through rewriting. In such a case both teacher and student will 
draw no little delight from the fact that they are not making 
composition a bugbear but are dealing with the art as it is. 































THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF INDIANA 


LUCIAN G. HICKMAN 
Indiana University 


This co-operative study of the teaching of composition and 
literature in the high schools of Indiana is an outgrowth of a ques- 
tionnaire mailed to three hundred high schools, selected to repre- 
sent the secondary-school work of the state, during the year of 
1916-17. 

The queries included in this questionnaire were selected and 
arranged in such a way as to bring out definitely what is being 
taught and what the preparation of the teachers is. They were 
separated into two divisions, the first to determine the course of 
study, the second to determine the preparation of each teacher who 
teaches classes in English. The head of the English department of 
each high school was asked to answer both parts of the question- 
naire and to have each of his teachers answer the second part. 

Extent and source of data.—From the 300 departments to which 
questionnaires were sent, 70 responses were received concerning 
the first part, which deals primarily with the course of study, and 
155 were received concerning the second part, which deals with the 
preparation of the teachers. Forty-five counties were represented 
by the 70 schools that replied. 

Few persons answered all the questions in each list, so the 
number reporting will vary with the different questions. This 
fact makes it necessary to give the number of responses in each 
phase of the report. 

Fifty-eight of the schools that reported, answered the question 
concerning the high-school enrolment and the population of the 
town in which the school was located. Thirty-two, or 55 per cent, 
of the schools reporting had an enrolment of less than 100 pupils, 
and 12 schools, or 21 per cent, of the schools, had an enrolment 
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of less than 50 pupils. Table I gives the exact condition in 
regard to the enrolments. In reading the table, one finds at the 
top of the column headed “Frequency” the figure ‘‘12,” which is 
the number of schools having an enrolment from 1 to 50 pupils 
as indicated in the corresponding column headed “Enrolment.” 








TABLE I TABLE II 
HicH-ScHooLt ENROLMENT POPULATION OF TOWNS 
Enrolment Frequency Population Frequency 

Pie cded.ctss wi teene 12 eee © | ckdiconeubile II 
es eS ae 20 SN?’ weeetpensece 17 
SS iiesine x canoe eee 10 I00I-2000 ee eer 
Ds andes cee een paees 3 DY §=—«=s scagsaedeees 2 
EE ha a Soe wea wae I ee: lk Kawewaneess 3 
IE iis a aie cnn main 4 5 SOOI-IC0OO lik. eee ee ee 4 
MEP Stick sis sett wes Gee I ee 8 
bi avcdaasbdasades 3 sooor and above............ 2 

EI 0.4.5 6a ten baesews 4 
Total number of towns... .. 58 

Total number of schools.... 59 


Twenty-eight towns, or 48 per cent of the towns from which 
schools reported, are a thousand or less in population. However, 
there are two reports from towns of more than 50,000 population. 
Table II gives the towns grouped into classes based on the popu- 
lation which varies from the smallest towns to the largest cities. 

The above tables were given to show that the schools examined 
in making this report are representative of the high schools of the 
state, as some were the smallest, some the very largest, and others 
of various sizes intervening. Moreover, these schools are well dis- 
tributed over the state. 

Method of treatment.—The questionnaire has been treated in 
two general divisions: subject-matter and teachers’ preparation. 
The general method followed has been to put the material into 
such a form as will enable it to tell its own story and to leave out 
elaborate comments. In the written discussion of the facts the 
author has used relative terms as expressed in percentages, while 
in the tables he deals with numbers without attempted relations. 
The percentage is given as the nearest whole number in each case 
to avoid the use of fractions. 





































THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 
I. COURSE OF STUDY 
A. LITERATURE 


Time given to English and literature-—An effort was made to 
determine how much work is being offered in the Indiana high 
schools in English and literature and how much is being required 
for graduation. Of the 67 schools that answered concerning the 
amount of work being offered, 62 give 4 years and 5 offer 3 or 
more years. Of the 65 schools that answered concerning the 
required work, 41 required 3 years and 24 require the full 4 years’ 
work. The schools that require the full 4 years’ work are the 
smaller schools examined. On account of the limited corps of 
teachers they are unable to offer a large number of electives from 
which substitution might be made for a part of the English work. 
The larger schools permit the students to count 4, or in some 
instances 5, years’ English work toward graduation, if the student 
so desires. 

The course of study as given in the answers to the question- 
naire naturally falls into two large divisions; first, literature 
studied in class and the books read at home or collateral reading; 
second, English which is composed of formal rhetoric, grammar, and 
oral and written composition. 

The number of periods each week devoted to the study of the 
classics is not uniform; however, the majority of the schools give 
three periods each week to the study of classics. Of the 61 schools 
reporting in the ninth year, 38 give three periods each week to the 
study of the classics, 8 give more time and 15 give less time to it. 
In the tenth year 28 schools answered, of which 16 prefer three 
periods each week. Of the 26 schools reporting in the eleventh 
year, 16 teach the classics three periods, 4 give more time, and 6 
give less. In the twelfth year 22 schools answered, of which 
14 teach the classics three periods each week, 3 teach them four 
periods, and 5 teach them less than three periods each week. 

Classics studied.—In the attempt to determine the classics 
studied each year of the high-school course, the author found that 
over 50 per cent of the schools were using the same classics and 
that these classics were the ones recommended in the State Course 
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of Study. However, the remainder of the schools reporting vary 
greatly. One reason for the variation is that some of the larger 
schools arrange their work by semesters into separate units. One 
semester is given to the study of the short story and the novel, 
another semester to poetry, and another to the essay. Also some 
schools have adopted books of carefully arranged selections from 
choice literature and devote attention to them rather than to the 
separate classics. 

The following lists will give the six classics most frequently used 
for each of the four years’ work. The numbers in parentheses 
indicate the frequency with which they were reported. 

Ninth Year (58 schools): Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside Inn 
(45); Irving: Sketch Book (42); Dickens: Christmas Carol (39); 
Hawthorne: Twice-Told Tales (35); Scott: Marmion (34); 
Franklin: Autobiography (32). 

Tenth Year (58 Schools): Goldsmith: Deserted Village (36); 
Macaulay: Lays of Ancient Rome (35); Shakespeare: Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream (35); Stevenson: Treasure Island (32); Burns: 
Cotter’s Saturday Night (32); Washington: Farewell Address (31). 

Eleventh Year (58 Schools): Dickens: Tale of Two Cities (42); 
Tennyson: Idyls of the King (39); Addison: Sir Roger de Coverley 
(37); Lowell: Vision of Sir Launfal (27); Burroughs: Birds and 
Bees (25); Eliot: Silas Marner (10). 

Twelfth Year (58 Schools): Shakespeare: Macbeth (39); Milton: 
Minor Poems (34); Lincoln: Gettysburg Address (28); Byron: 
Childe Harold (27); Lowell: Present Crisis (26); Shakespeare: 
Hamlet (12). 

History of English and American literature.—In the 65 schools 
reporting on the place in the high-school course of history of 
English and American literature and the number of periods devoted 
to it each day, there is much variation. Some schools give it 
through the full four years one period each week, while others 
give it for one period through the last three years. However, the 
majority of schools think that the English literature should be 
given one period each week during the eleventh year and the 
American literature one period each week through the twelfth 
year of high school. Some schools reverse the order and teach 
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American literature before English. There are 6 schools that do 
not teach history of English and American literature at all in class 
but merely ask the pupils to use it to supplement the class study of 
the classics. 
COLLATERAL OR HOME READING 

Two phases of collateral reading.—The data reported on col- 
lateral reading are divided into two fundamental phases: first, 
the amount of collateral reading required of the students, and 
second, the books from which the students may choose to meet 
the requirements. ‘Twenty-six schools, or 38 per cent of the 68 
schools reporting, favor the idea that four novels should be required 
each year, and 17 schools, or 25 per cent of the schools, think that 
six books should be required each year, while 24 schools, or 36 per 
cent of the schools, think there should be a smaller number 
required. Fourteen schools of the last class leave the amount and 
the type of collateral reading for the student to choose. 


BOOKS FROM WHICH A STUDENT MAY CHOOSE 


Prescribed plan.—In the 53 schools reporting there are two 
general plans followed, prescribed and elective. The prescribed 
course of home reading names certain books which must be read 
with each semester’s or year’s work by each student taking the 
course, regardless of his likes or dislikes. Eighteen of the 29 
schools maintaining this sort of a course read the following books, 
which are recommended by the State Course of Study in connection 
with the ninth year’s work: A Man without a Country, Cranford, 
Tom Brown at Rugby, Deerslayer, Gold Bug, House of Seven Gables. 

In the tenth year the following books are required: Call of the 
Wild, Prince Otto, Princess, Life of Goldsmith, Liitle Women, 
Kenilworth. 

In the eleventh year the following books are required: Gulliver’s 
Travels, Pilgrim’s Progress, Old Curiosity Shop, Last Days of 
Pompeii, Vanity Fair. 

In the twelfth year the following books are required: Westward 
Ho, Pendennis, Tom Brown at Oxford, Mill on the Floss, As You 
Like It; Genesis, Samuel, Ruth, and Esther. 
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Elective plan.—The main idea of the elective plan is to permit 
the student to select, with the fewest and most reasonable restric- 
tions, the books that he prefers to read in order to meet a definite 
requirement. Twenty-four schools, or 45 per cent of the 53 
schools that sent answers concerning outside reading, use the 
elective system. 

Two general plans are followed: (1) Fifteen of the 24 schools 
maintaining an elective plan have a list of books arranged for 
each year’s English work, and they permit the student to select a 
certain number of books from the list to meet the annual require- 
ments in collateral reading. (2) Nine of the 24 schools having the 
elective plan use a system in which the books that are available for 
the students’ use are arranged by the English teachers into three 
groups: juvenile literature (Class A), such as Black Beauty or 
Robinson Crusoe; modern fiction and drama (Class B), such as 
Calling of Dan Matthews or Girl of the Limberlost; and classics 
(Class C), such as Les Misérables or Quo Vadis. After the English 
teachers have examined each book, they take into consideration 
its length and its literary worth, and assign it a value in points. 
For example, one school gave twenty points for Les Misérables, 
three points for Black Beauty and four points for Freckles. ‘The 
student is required to read enough books to make fifteen points 
each semester that he takes English. The other restrictions that 
are placed on the student’s reading are to keep him from reading 
books that are either too elementary or too difficult and to cause him 
to read some classic literature. Two schools require one-third or 
more of the points to be made in the classic group, while others do 
not place such a restriction. All of the schools using this system 
require pupils to have books approved by their English teacher or by 
the head of the department of English before doing their reading. 

The greatest advantage derived from the use of the point sys- 
tem is that it enables a student to read a classic which takes a 
great deal of time and thought to understand properly and feel 
that he is receiving a fair amount of credit for his effort when 
compared to his classmate who is reading the best sellers or modern 
fiction, which receive a much lower point valuation. 
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It is quite evident that the larger the library the larger the 
range of selection of books offered to the student. One of the 
most striking features of these systems is that in all the reports 
new books have been purchased and added to the outside reading 
list during the school year. 

Of the 1,008 books named by the schools answering this ques- 
tion only 149 had a frequency of choice of 10 or more, and only 20 
of this 149 had a frequency of choice of 20 or more. The 20 books 
which were named by 20 of the schools are as follows: Lorna Doone, 
Deerslayer, Last of the Mohicans, Spy, Bleak House, Christmas 
Stories, David Copperfield, Dombey and Son, Nicholas Nickelby, 
Old Curiosity Shop, Oliver Twist, Pickwick Papers, Adam Bede, 
Mill on the Floss, Call of the Wild, Last Days of Pompeii, Kenil- 
worth, Henry Esmond, Vanity Fair, Ben Hur. 

Size of the high-school library.—The frequency of the choice 
of books in the preceding list of books points to the fact that many 
of the schools had a very small number of books in the school 
library, a fact which is confirmed by the responses to the query 
concerning the number of books in the English division of the 
high-school library. Twelve per cent of the 60 schools answering 
this question had 50 or fewer volumes of English books in the 
high-school library, 23 per cent had 100 or fewer, 53 per cent had 
200 or fewer, and 78 per cent had 300 or fewer volumes. How- 
ever, 13 per cent of the 60 schools reporting on this query had 
more than 500 volumes, 7 per cent had more than 750 volumes, 
and 3 per cent had between 1,000 and 2,500 volumes. 

Method of reporting on collateral reading—There were two 
general methods used in checking up on the collateral or home 
reading. The first was to ask the student to write a brief, well- 
organized report of the book, setting forth the main thread of the 
story, and giving the principal characters and scenes of the book. 
This report was to be graded by his teacher. One of the schools 
gave the following rule governing collateral-reading reports: “A 
point is taken from the credit (valuation of the book) given for 
each five per cent below a hundred on the grade for the book 
review.” 
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The second method was to have the student give an oral 
review of the book which he had read, setting forth about the 
same facts that were called for in the written report. This method 
gives the English teacher an opportunity to bring out some new 
points in the book that the student had not been able to get for 
himself. 

B. COMPOSITION 


Under the head of “‘Composition” the author has chosen to 
group formal rhetoric, grammar, and oral and written composi- 
tion. The number of periods given to each of the phases of 
English work varies greatly. 

Formal rhetoric—Formal rhetoric is taught in 57 of the 65 
schools that reported. Eighteen schools give it one period each 
week through the first two years of the high-school course and 13 
give it one period each week throughout the entire four years’ 
work. Nine schools give two periods for the first two years and 
one period for the last two years of the high-school course. The 
remainder give rhetoric in the first years of the course and let 
the history of English and American literature and the study of the 
classics take more of the time during the last years of the high- 
school course. 

Grammar.—Of the 57 schools that answered concerning the 
teaching of grammar in the high school, 30 do not offer a specific 
course but give instruction in grammar in connection with the 
other English work. Seven schools give grammar two periods 
each week during the second semester of the twelfth year. Five 
give it one period each week during the ninth year and 6 schools 
give it one period each week through the ninth year and one 
period during the last semester of the high-school course. 

Oral and written composition.—Twenty-six of the 63 schools 
answering give one period each week during the entire four years 
to composition, alternating from week to week with oral and 
written discourse. Twelve schools give two periods each week to 
composition, one period to oral and one to written. There are 
only 8 schools that do not give to oral composition some time 
besides that actually used in the recitation work. Those schools 
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giving oral composition think it should occupy from one-fourth to 
one-half of the composition time. 


OTHER PHASES OF THE COURSE OF STUDY 


Public speaking—From the 62 schools that reported on the 
question of public speaking, 14 do not give it at all, 21 give it one 
period each week and ask each member of the class to participate 
in at least two debates each semester. The remaining schools give 
the work at special places in the high-school course or do this 
work through the medium of a debating society. Only two of the 
schools reporting have a separate department for public speaking. 

In answer to the query concerning the department having 
charge of the public speaking work, 53 schools reported, of which 
35 give the public speaking to the English department, 3 to the 
history department, 4 to both the history and English depart- 
ments, 9 to the entire faculty of the high school; and 2 schools 
have a special department in which all the public speaking work 
is done. 

Dramatic work.—Dramatic work is slowly but surely becoming 
a part of the high-school course. Of the 62 schools reporting only 
14 failed to give work in the subject. Nine such schools give a 
special technical course in dramatics, 15 give plays in connection 
with the regular classic study, and 24 schools give the Junior and 
Senior plays each year, selecting members from the respective 
classes for the casts. 

Thirty-four of these schools do not require the work for grad- 
uation but they encourage the students to take it. Thirteen 
schools make it required work and one school permits the student 
to substitute the technical course for an English or history credit. 

Departmental societies —Twenty-one of the schools reporting 
have organizations in the department of English consisting of 
debating, literary, and dramatic societies. 


II. PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


From the 70 English departments which submitted the facts 
used as a foundation for the preceding chapter, 155 English instruc- 
tors sent replies which will form the basis for the discussion of the 
preparation of secondary English teachers. The 155 instructors 
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(117 women and 38 men) are teaching from one class to full time 
in the English department and their preparation naturally falls 
into two divisions—first, academic and professional preparation, 
and, second, teaching experience. 


A. ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


High-school and academy work.—Of the 117 women teachers, 
95 attended high school 4 years, 17 attended a fewer number of 
years, and 5 attended a greater number. Of the 38 men teachers, 
26 attended high school 4 years, 11 attended a less number of 
years, and one a greater number. The average attendance for 
both women and men in high school is 3.5 years. 

Normal-school preparation—Twenty-nine of the 85 women 
teachers who reported concerning normal-school preparation did 
not attend the normal at all. Fifty-three of the 85 women had 
not attended a normal more than 1 year and 75 attended 3 years 
or less time, while only 10 women teachers attended normal school 
more than 3 years. Twelve of the 31 men teachers reporting 
attended a normal school 1 year or less, 5 did not attend at all, 
and only 6 men attended a normal school more than 3 years. 
The average attendance in the normal school is 10.5 months for 
the women and 14.3 months for the men. 

College preparation.—Twenty-three of the 113 women teachers 
attended college 1 year or less time; 10 of these did not attend 
college at all. Eighty-two of the 113 women attended 4 years or 
less time while 31 attended more than 4 years. Twelve of the 
32 men teachers reporting attended college 1 year or less time 
and g of these men did not attend college at all. Thirty men 
attended 4 years or less time and only 2 of the 32 men teachers at- 
tended college more than 4 years. The average college attendance 
for the women teachers is 27.8 months, and for the men teachers, 
18.8 months. 

Hours of general credit beyond the high school.—Forty-five of 
the 112 women teachers have less than g1 hours credit above the 
high school. This means that 40 per cent of the women teachers 
have three or less years college credit above the high-school work. 
Thirty of the 45 women do not have any credit beyond the high 
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school and 48 women have 4 or more years college credit beyond 
the high-school education. Twenty of the 32 men teachers have 
less than g1 semester hours’ credit in addition to the high-school 
education and 9g of the 20 do not have any credit beyond the high 
school at all. Nine men have 121 semester hours’ credit which is 
equivalent to 4 years’ college work beyond the high-school educa- 
tion. The average number of semester hours’ credit received in 
addition to the high-school education for the women is 85.6 
semester hours and for the men is 62.1 hours. Thus, considering 
30 semester hours’ credit a year’s work, as does Indiana University, 
the average woman teacher lacks 4.4 semester hours’ credit of hav- 
ing 3 years’ work above the high school and the average man teacher 
has only 2.1 semester hours more than a 2 years’ course in addition 
to the high-school education. 

Hours of English credit beyond the high school.—Twenty-two of 
the 97 women teachers have to or less semester hours of English 
credit. Thirteen of these 22 do not have any credit in English 
above the high school. Thirty-seven of the women have 19 or 
less semester hours’ credit, which is less than an English minor as 
Indiana University designates a minor. Sixty-one of the 97 
women teachers have less than 34 semester hours’ credit, which is 
considered a major in English in Indiana University; and 36 of the 
97 women have credit enough or more than enough for a major 
in English. Sixteen of the 28 men teachers have 1o or less semes- 
ter hours’ credit. Five of the 16 do not have any English credit 
above the high school. Nineteen of the men do not have enough 
hours credit to make a minor and 22 do not have enough to make 
a major in English. The average amount of English credit above 
the high school for the women teachers is 26.1 semester hours, for 
the men teachers 15.9 semester hours. The women average 6.1 
hours more than a minor and the men average 4.1 hours less than 
a minor in English. 

General professional training.—Forty of the 105 women teachers 
have less than 11 semester hours of education work. Fourteen 
of the 40 women do not have any credit in education at all. How- 
ever, 42 of the 105 women have more than 15 semester hours of 
education. Seventeen of the 33 men teachers have less than 11 
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semester hours of education work. Two of the 17 have had no 
education work at all. However, 13 of the 33 men have had 
more than 15 hours of education. The average number of semes- 
ter hours’ credit in general education for the women is 14.9, and 
for the men is 14.8. 

Special training in the teaching of English.—Fifty-two of the 
104 women teachers do not have any credit in the special methods 
of teaching English and 75 women have less than 4 semester 
hours in special methods—that is, of the theory of teaching English, 
including practice teaching in a training school. Twenty-nine of 
the women have more than 4 semester hours and 8 women have 
more than 6 semester hours work in special methods. Twenty of 
the 32 men have no special work in the teaching of English, 28 
have less than 4 hours, but 3 men have more than 6 semester 
hours’ credit. The average number of semester hours’ credit in 
special theory and practice in the teaching of English for the 
women is 2.5, for the men, 1.4. 

Major subjects—Fifty-six per cent of the women teachers 
selected English as the subject upon which to lay most stress in 
their college course and in each case they have taken at least 34 
hours, or a major. Of course this doesn’t mean that each of these 
teachers has carried out her intentions, for some of them do not 
have their B.A. degree as yet, but in each case the teacher has 
finished her required 34 semester hours in English. 

Seventeen, or 45 per cent, of the 38 men teachers reporting have 
selected English as their major subject, and in each case they have 
worked out the required number of semester hours for the major. 


B. TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


For the sake of giving a clear picture of the teaching experi- 
ence as a means of preparation of teachers, the discussion has been 
divided into total teaching experience, grade-school experi- 
ence, high-school experience, years taught in present position, and 
experience as a teacher of English and literature. In answering 
the questions the teachers were instructed to count the present 
year; consequently in this report there are no teachers without at 
least one year’s experience. 
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Total teaching experience.—Table III gives a clear picture of 
the findings: 














TABLE III 
YEARS’ TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
Years’ Experience Women Men 
| ——= 
ee aes ae 25 12 
ee Ae ekee'n ak maces a abo wie 28 re) 
ee ee ae er er ree 27 5 
sae oa Pin a ca Se ah oe 15 9 
ae) Pe ee 12 3 
Ie ca hed dics Maas ameiae 3 re) 
Total number of teachers.......... 110 38 
Average years’ experience........ 8.7 7.5 











The women teachers have an average total teaching experi- 
ence of 8.7 years, an average grade-school experience of 3.4 years, 
and an average high-school experience of 5.2 years. The men 
teachers have an average total teaching experience of 7.5 years, 
an average grade-school experience of 3.3 years, and an average 
high-school experience of 4.2 years. These facts point to the con- 
clusion that it is necessary for both men and women to have about 
three years’ grade-school experience before beginning high-school 
teaching. Whether this is a necessary prerequisite to high-school 
teaching or the young men and women feel it is necessary to teach 
a few years in order to earn money enough to complete their college 
courses in order to enter the high-school work is an interesting 
question, but one that this investigation does not furnish sufficient 
data to answer. 

Teaching experience in present positions.—Seventy-seven of the 
116 women teachers have taught in the same school less than 4 
years. One hundred of the women have taught in the same school 
for less than 7 years. Thirty-one of the 38 men have taught in 
their present position for less than 4 years. The average number 
of years that the women have taught in the position they now 
occupy is 3.8, and the average number of years for the men is 2.5. 

Experience as English teachers.—Fifty-one of the 116 women 
and 20 of the 38 men have less than 4 years’ experience as English 
teachers. Eighty-six women and 31 men have less than 7 years’ 
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experience in teaching English, while 11 women and 3 men have 
more than 10 years’ experience in the special subject. The aver- 
age number of years’ experience in teaching English for the women 
is 5, and for the men, 3.7. 

Table IV shows more minutely the findings: 














TABLE IV 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AS ENGLISH TEACHER IN HicH SCHOOL 
Years’ Experience Women Men 
Pe a katak ne dons eens eben ene nee 51 20 
Bevis dksceecurdwetidvadsceceraunl 35 11 
Sp OLE «pene aE Ri = 2am i MA 19 4 
BFR iis neve indcscasadaceneeeseeeed 8 3 
SOE iis 0-0 6 00s o8bse 0 kes £486 7CE SORE 2 ° 
a | LETePTT OLTETT LETC LTT ee ee I ° 
Total number of teachers.......... 116 38 
Average years’ experience.......... 5 3.7 











C. OTHER PHASES OF TEACHERS’ PREPARATION 


License.—Forty-one of the 114 women teachers and 12 of the 
38 men teachers are teaching on a twelve months’ high-school 
license. Thirty-three women and 11 men are teaching on a 
24 months’ high-school license. 

W hat teachers read.—In response to the question, “‘ What maga- 
zines do you take relative to the teaching of English ?” 68 of the 
117 women said that they took the English Journal, 12 Correct 
English, and 6 the Literary Digest. 

Twenty-three of the 38 men did not take such a periodical. 
However, 8 took the English Journal and 3 the Literary Digest. 
The same misunderstanding existed among the men as among the 
women, for each of them named some magazines that do not bear 
strictly upon the teaching of English. 


III. WORK OF THE TEACHER 


Periods of classroom work.—Many of the teachers who sent 
replies to the questionnaire are teaching several subjects besides 
English in the high school. Table V gives a definite picture of 
the work as done in the high school by the teachers who are 
classed as English teachers. 
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English periods—Fewer than half of the teachers replying 
teach only English work; so an attempt was made to find out the 
number of periods that these teachers were actually engaged in 
the work for which they have been employed. Sixty-nine of the 
114 women teach 4 or less classes in English each day; 45 teach 
3 or less, and 27 teach 2 English classes or less daily. However, 


TABLE V 


Periops oF HicH-ScHoot Worx Taucut DAILy By 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 




















Number of Periods Taught Daily Women Men 
Rcusebeh deters sissddebucnoneeonen 2 ) 
DakinaeotsG ace se dpaGadedanwnessateee 3 3 
ERAS ae Meee a eee ae P 2 3 
ANT sg hel ese tatig abe deaosalie Stiaha II 5 
raat < held lr i ssh eins sae lip dasa Cae AS 43 7 
eur ak nist pia wikia wae wines ewan a ened 40 14 
BE ORS, ~GEE E ere en renee ee II 4 
Di tashutastunrdevick banweweavcea seamen 5 I 
Total number of teachers.......... 117 37 

Average number of periods. ...... 7 5-3 5-3 





45 of the 117 women are teaching 5 or more classes daily, a fact 
which seems to indicate that only 45 of the 117 are teaching English 
alone. Thirty-three of the 38 men teach less than 5 English classes 
daily. Twenty-five men teach 3 or less periods daily. Only 5 of 
the men are teaching 5 or more classes in English each day. The 
average number of periods per day that the women teach English 
is 3.7, and for the men it is 2.8. 

Size of classes——Of the 348 English classes reported by the 
women teachers 24 had an enrolment of 1o or less, 71 had an 
enrolment of 15 or fewer, while 216 classes ranged between 16 and 
25 pupils. Only 3 classes had an enrolment of 35 or more. Of the 
go English classes reported by the men, 13 had an enrolment of 1o 
or fewer, 27 of 15 or fewer and so of the go had an enrolment 
between 16 and 25. The average enrolment of the English classes 
taught by women was 18.2, and of the classes taught by men, 18.6. 

Conference work.—Some information given in the above state- 
ments has hinted that the time spent in conference work must be 
limited because of the great number of classes that each teacher 
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was forced to hold daily. The response to conference work shows 
that 48 of the 107 women responding and 21 of the 29 men do not 
hold conference in English work at all. Twenty-seven of the 
women and 5 of the men have 2 or fewer conferences each week 
while 20 women and 3 men have either 4 or 5 conference periods 
each week. The fact stands out clearly that the teachers who are 
required to teach English only and have but 5 teaching periods 
each day are, as a rule, the ones having 5 to 10 conference 
periods in English each week. The average number of conference 
periods held by the women each week is 1.9 and by the men o.7. 
Assembly work.—Twenty-five of the 112 women and 1o of the 

38 men do not have assembly-room duty in high school at all. 

Seventy-six women and 22 men have 4 or more periods in the 

assembly room each week. It is a noticeable fact that the women 

teachers are asked to have the assembly about one period each 
day. The average number of periods each week that the women 
are asked to have charge of the assembly is 5.4, and for the 

men, 5.7. 

IV. SUMMARY 
I. Course of Study. 
A. Literature: 

1. The majority of high schools offer four and require three years’ 

work in English. 

2. The majority of high schools give three periods to the study of 

the classics through the four years’ course. 

3. The majority of high schools follow the State Course of Study in 

selecting classics for class use. 

4. The majority of high schools give English literature one period 
each week in the eleventh year and American literature one 
period each week in the twelfth year. 

. Thirty-eight per cent of the high schools think four novels should 
be required as outside or collateral reading each year, 25 per cent 
favor six, and 24 per cent think a smaller number should be 
required. 

6. Fifty-five per cent of the high schools favor a prescribed course of 

outside reading and 45 per cent favor the elective system. 

7. Books in the English division of the high-school library: 12 per 

cent had less than fifty volumes; 23 per cent had less than one 

hundred volumes; 53 per cent had less than two hundred volumes; 

78 per cent had less than three hundred volumes; 15 per cent had 

more than five hundred volumes. 
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B. Composition. 


I. 


2. 


3- 


The majority of high schools teach formal rhetoric two periods 
each week in the first two years of the high-school course. 

The majority of high schools do not offer a course in grammar. 
The majority of high schools give oral and written composition 
one period each week during the last two years of the high-school 
course. 


II. Preparation of Teachers. 
A. The average woman teacher has: 


I. 


2. 
. 27.8 months of college and university work. 
. 85.6 semester hours of credit beyond the high school. 


II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


3.9 years of high-school work. 
10.5 months of normal-school work. 


26.1 semester hours of English credit beyond the high school. 


. 14.9 semester hours of general professional training. 


2.5 semester hours of special professional training in English. 


. An A.B. degree (70 per cent of the women have an A.B. degree). 
. English as a major in college (56 per cent have English as major). 
10. 


8.7 years’ teaching experience. 

3.4 years’ teaching experience in the grade school. 
5.2 years’ teaching experience in the high school. 

3.8 years’ teaching experience in present position. 
5.0 years’ teaching experience in English. 

A one or two years’ state high-school license. 

A year’s subscription to the English Journal. 


B. The average man teacher has: 


I. 


n> WwW bn 


Io. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


. A year’s subscription to the English Journal. 


3.5 years of high-school work. 


. 14.3 months of normal-school work. 

. 18.8 of college and university work. 

. 62.1 semester hours of credit beyond the high-school work. 

. 15.9 semester hours of English credit beyond the high-school 
work. 


14.8 semester hours of general professional training. 


. 1.4 semester hours of special professional training in English. 


An A.B. degree (75 per cent of the men have an A.B. degree). 


. English as a major (45 per cent have selected English). 


7.5 years’ teaching experience. 


. 3.3 years’ teaching experience in grade school. 


4.2 years’ teaching experience in high school. 

2.5 years’ teaching experience in present position. 
3.7 years’ teaching experience in English. 

A one or two years’ state high-school license. 
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III. Work of the Teacher of English. 

A. A woman teacher’s work is: 
I. 5.3 periods each day of classroom work. 
2. 3.7 periods of English teaching with average class 18.2 pupils. 
3. 1.9 conference periods each week. 
4. 5.4 assembly room periods each week. 

B. A man teacher’s work is: 
I. 5.3 periods each day of classroom work. 
2. 2.8 periods English teaching with the average class of 18.6 pupils. 
3. ©.7 conference periods each week. 
4. 5.7 assembly room periods each week. 











PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF ORAL EXPRESSION! 





THOMAS WARRINGTON GOSLING 
State Supervisor of Secondary Education, Madison, Wisconsin 


’ 


The term ‘oral expression” is used sometimes to denote the 
speaking voice and sometimes to denote a form of public address, 
usually brief and delivered before a small audience. In this 
latter sense the term frequently implies a contrast with written 
expression or written composition. For many centuries the race 
has been engaged in developing oral expression in both of these 
senses. It is not likely that our generation will be able to complete 
the task. We teachers of English may clarify our thinking upon 
the subject, however, if we analyze some of the difficulties and if 
we point out some of the tendencies that ought to be avoided. 

There is at present a marked effort in the schools to train pupils 
in fluency of speech. The boy or the girl who has a certain glibness 
of tongue and who is able and willing to speak often before 
the class is likely to be regarded with favor. To have ideas and 
to express them in a pleasing manner entitles one to leadership 
and to distinction. But speech without valid thinking is nothing 
less than “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.’”’ The attempt 
to get expression without ideas, feelings, or volitions has been 
characterized by an eminent American as ‘“‘squeezing a vacuum.” 

Do we wish to become a nation of chatterers and thus to afford 
one more illustration of reversion to the species? If we abhor a 
vacuum, we must make sure first of all that we give our pupils the 
opportunity and the incentive to acquire a rich store of experience 
before we ask them to inflict their speech upon a long-suffering 
public. 

When we train our pupils to think before they resort to 
utterance, we shall train discriminating listeners also. In a 
democracy discriminating listeners are almost, if not quite, as 

*Read before the Teacher-Training Conference of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Chicago, November 27, 1920. 
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essential as forceful speakers. Do we forget the mob in Julius 
Caesar and the readiness with which it turned from Brutus to 
Antony? Calm judgment passing deliberately upon the specious 
arguments of demagogues is just as essential in America as it would 
have been useful in Rome. Lack of it may be just as dangerous. 
Rapine, arson, and murder are always near at hand when eloquence 
is able to outweigh reason. 

In training for public speaking, we have always the obliga- 
tion to consider the ultimate social outcomes of our efforts. The 
only safe public speech in a democracy is the speech that proceeds 
from the heart, a speech into which one puts his convictions. To 
speak what one does not believe is to betray the public. Can the 
effect upon both speaker and audience be other than bad if honeyed 
words are used to deceive? How can the republic be saved if its 
leaders betray it? Some of our practices, especially in the train- 
ing for debate, are open to grave criticism on these social grounds." 

Although the departments of public speaking which we are 
developing in many of our best high schools have great possibili- 
ties for good, they need careful guidance in order to avoid the drift 
into shallow thinking and into vapid and insincere expression. 

The fundamental problems of oral expression relate to the 
speaking voice. The speech of Americans has not been noted for 
its pleasantness. The causes for this condition cannot be reduced 
to a simple formula because voice is a complex product of physical 
organs and of personal and national character. On the physical 
side, voice is dependent upon the conformation of the vocal organs, 
upon personal health, and upon climate. Even if all physical 
conditions are favorable, the voice still may be modified unfavorably 
by the characteristics of the speaker and by his conformity with 
what we may call “‘the national mind.”’ 

To effect any sudden changes in American speech becomes 
therefore an almost impossible undertaking. That which cannot 
be done quickly may sometimes, however, be accomplished gradu- 
ally by concentrating upon the factors which are variable. 
To this program of gradual change the National Council of 


* See article by T. W. Gosling in the English Journal, [X (April, 1920), 210 ff., 
on “ The Reorganization of Methods of Debate in High Schools.” 
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Teachers of English may commit itself with determination and with 
prospect,of success. We shall need the active co-operation of all 
individuals and of all organizations willing to help, for the work to 
be accomplished, though it has a definite objective, must be carried 
on without end. 

This is not the appropriate occasion for us to consider in detail 
a program for improving the health and for modifying the character 
of our citizens. The best we can do now is to pledge our support 
to every agency that is seeking to add to the physical vigor and 
to the moral and the spiritual upbuilding of our people. The 
speaking voice is the by-product of forces more important than 
itself. We are far more interested in the qualities that lie back of 
utterance than in the utterance which reveals the qualities. The 
voice is the sign that all is well with the inner life. 

One of the best methods for improving the speaking voice is to 
make more adequate and effective our own teaching of English. 
We should be lacking in faith in the value of our own efforts if we 
did not believe that what we are doing contributes in no small 
degree to the molding of character. We help to form not only 
personal but national character as well, when we teach pupils to 
admire the idealism of Wilson, the simplicity and the directness of 
Lincoln, and the moral fervor of Emerson. The more thoroughly 
we do our work, the sooner shall we have an era of “sweetness 
and light.” 

While we are waiting for the coming of this far-off day, we 
may profitably turn our attention to a few details from which more 
immediate results may be expected. In the first place, the new 
movement for the correction of physical defects should have our 
hearty indorsement and assistance. The removal of obstructions 
in the nose and the throat will do much to improve the speaking 
voice. 

We need a large increase in the number of teachers who are 
competent to train the voice as the best teachers of music have been 
able to train it. Adequate instruction of this kind, while it is 
improving the quality of the voice, will add to physical health 
and vigor. 
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On the side of enunciation and pronunciation the study of 
phonetics holds promise of good results. The successful experience 
of English schools may prove useful to us in this matter. The 
subject is covered in this quotation: 

We feel very strongly that the teaching of English in schools of all kinds 
should not be confined to reading and written composition; it should include 
practice in correct and ready speech. There is a movement for the introduc- 
tion of the phonetic teaching of English into Elementary Schools; and this, 
if it is successful, should assist the teaching of French and other living lan- 
guages in Secondary Schools. But phonetic teaching, if bad, is worse than none 
at all; and good phonetic teaching requires more study, training, practice, and 
natural gifts, than is always understood. For the past ten years systematic 
instruction in phonetics and voice production has formed part of the course 
to be followed by all Scottish teachers, whether Primary or Secondary. In 
England for a series of years summer courses in phonetics have been held for 
teachers, and the regular teachers giving instruction in English at the training 
colleges have been encouraged to attend these courses, and many of them have 
attended more thanonce. As a result of this system instruction in phonetics 
is now given by regular members of the staff in most English training colleges, 
and we are informed that in many of them it is very good. The wider extension 
of sound phonetic knowledge thus rendered possible among teachers in Elemen- 
tary Schools should be of assistance to most of their pupils who afterwards 
proceed to the study of Modern Languages. In any event with or without 
phonetics, the requirement of clear, precise, and accurate enunciation of English 
in elementary schools is good in itself, and will facilitate the learning of foreign 
languages afterwards." 


Good oral expression may be stimulated by furnishing models 
as often as possible. The teacher himself should be able to offer 
a reasonable standard of excellence. More frequent presentation 
of readings by persons who are masters of the art of expression 
should be encouraged in the schools. These advantages, to be sure, 
are more readily available for pupils who live in the cities than 
for those who live in small towns and villages. Even in smaller 
places, however, an occasional reading or dramatic presentation 
should be provided. Not infrequently someone who has had 
excellent voice training may be found willing to give the small 
school community the benefits of his attainments. Most of our 


* Report of the Committee Appointed by the Prime Minister to Inquire into the Posi- 
tion of Modern Languages in the Educational System of Great Britain (1918), p. 24. 
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best schools, to be sure, already appreciate the fine results that flow 
from good examples. We should not confine our efforts to the best 
schools, for they are well able to care for themselves. The multi- 
tude of small schools with limited opportunities should come 
within our purview. This National Council should take cogni- 
zance of the fact that large numbers of our future citizens are 
in schools of this type. Our work cannot be done well unless we 
devise methods of reaching and influencing the teachers and the 
pupils in those schools which do not have the advantages which 
are offered in the cities. 

The only practical suggestion which I can offer in this connection 
is that we make every effort to gain a wider circulation of the 
English Journal. It would be possible,I am sure, through the 
influence of members of the Council and through the friendly co- 
operation of the state departments of education to increase very 
largely the number of readers of the Journal and thus to secure a 
more general adoption of the plans we wish to incorporate in 
practice. 

A program for improving the quality of American speech cannot 
go far without the co-operation of the colleges and the normal 
schools. These institutions annually influence thousands of per- 
sons who will become leaders in our national life. Through such 
of their students as later will become teachers they will influence a 
much greater number. Our first effort, therefore, should be to 
induce the colleges and the normal schools to introduce first into 
their summer sessions and then into their sessions of the entire 
year definite courses of instruction intended to improve the quality 
of speech. These courses should be made of interest and of value first 
of all to teachers and to prospective teachers. The old-style 
courses in elocution and in public speaking should be replaced by 
modern scientific courses which deal with the fundamentals of voice 
production. If the Council could organize its efforts so as to secure 
the introduction of these scientific courses quite generally into our 
colleges and normal schools, the result should do more to further 
our aim than any other single endeavor we can make. 
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THE CORRELATION OF ENGLISH IN COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


When I was a college Senior, I listened to a course of lectures on 
prose fiction, subsequently embodied in a well-known manual on that 
subject. One of the most widely used textbooks on the teaching of 
high-school English draws largely from that book and recommends its 
use with high-school Seniors. One of the authors of a recent book 
entitled The Writing of English tells me that it has been adopted by many 
high schools for the use of high-school Freshmen and by many colleges 
for the use of college Freshmen. The author of Sentence and Theme 
says the same thing about his book. Century Readings in English 
Literature is used by many classes of high-school Juniors and by many 
classes of college Sophomores. The same thing is true of English Prose 
and Poetry and of Twelve Centuries of English Literature. Some college 
students think of these books in a singularly restricted way. The 
manual of selections from English literature is regarded as a complete 
embodiment of that subject, just as another brown book is “botany” 
and still another “physics”—all the botany there is, all the physics 
there is, all the English literature there is. Still others view the reappear- 
ance in college of the book of selections from English literature used in 
high school with something like frenzy. ‘Well said, old mole! Canst 
work i’ the ground so fast ?” 

An examination of a number of English curricula in colleges and 
high schools seems to indicate that high-school Freshmen and college 
Freshmen, high-school Juniors and college Sophomores, high-school 
Seniors and college Seniors, are given in each case the same courses. 
There are even those who believe that high-school teachers sometimes 
use their college notebooks and present to their pupils the same ma- 
terials which were presented to them in their college courses. 

I will not say that this condition of things indicates confusion, but 
I will say that it is confusing to me, that it is important, if actually 
existent, and that it should be set in order. After fifteen years of only 
casual acquaintance with the interrelation of high-school English and 
college English, I return to the problem and find it obscure, more obscure, 
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it seems to me, than it was fifteen years ago. Naturally I am modest 
about assertion, but I wish to raise the question. 

The generally received conception of the high school as the people’s 
college with the consequent demand for absolute freedom in the making 
of its course of study has perhaps caused the high schools to disregard 
the colleges and those of their graduates who are going to college. 
Whether or not they are justifiable in disregarding so large and so 
important a group of their graduates, it is not for me to say; but I think 
that if the high schools will not get out of the way of the colleges, the 
colleges had better get out of the way of the high schools. I think that 
the interests of college students demand it. 

Another observation, in which again I may be entirely mistaken, is 
also worth recording in this connection. When I returned from the 
army, my upperclass courses were all in the hands of others, but the 
noble institution I was connected with took me back at some sacrifice 
to itself and employed me to teach Freshmen. Those Freshmen were, 
in my judgment, altogether better prepared—wrote better, read better, 
knew more about English literature—than the Freshmen I had taught 
fifteen years before. And when you stop to think of it, why shouldn’t 
they? They study less mathematics, less Latin, and no Greek at all. 
English occupies a relatively much more important place in the course of 
study in the high school than it used to occupy. You can read five 
plays of Shakespeare with as little effort as you can read one play of 
Plautus. High-school students can go farther in English than they once 
could, and it is possible that in response to these conditions the high- 
school course of study in English has grown in matter and method so 
that it now overlaps the college course. Have the colleges found this 
out? Perhaps they have; it was news to me. I think it is worth 
studying and that it is a proper undertaking for the College Section of 
the English Council. : 

I have been made chairman of the College Section of the English 
Council for next year and made responsible for the program. I suggest 
with proper diffidence that this overlapping of the courses of study in 
English in college and high school be made the subject of investigation 
and discussion at the next annual meeting. I should like to hear opinions 
from college and high-school teachers of English throughout the country 
as to whether or not my judgments are correct and what modes of 
procedure should be followed in case they are. 

There is a tendency for the curricula in English in the schools to be 
standardized throughout various areas. Particularly, there is a tendency 
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to standardize by the application of what are known as minimum 
essentials in English composition, grade by grade, through the grammar 
school and the high school. When colleges find out what the schools 
are doing—many colleges no doubt know well already—there will be a 
possibility of carrying the principle through one or two years of the 
college course and of reaching a general agreement which will enable 
colleges to do a more intelligent kind of teaching in the circumstances 
in which they find themselves. It may also be possible to ascertain and 
state definite and comprehensible objectives to be aimed at in various 
stages in the study of literature. This would of course require co- 
operation from the grade schools and the high schools. 

Other suggestions of subjects proper for consideration by the College 


Section of the English Council will be welcome. 
HARDIN CRAIG 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 





ON (OR OF) PREPOSITIONS 


Dorothy, a little friend of mine who is teaching her first year in a 
city high school, asked me to look over some Junior themes that she had 
been grading. “First, I want you to tell me if the subject-matter of 
the themes is ‘live.’ Miss S—, the head of the English Department, 
has demanded that all theme-subjects be ‘live and timely,’ so you see I 
have had my students write on current events. Second, I want to 
know if the construction of these themes, with my illuminating cor- 
rections and suggestions, is all right.” 

I found that the subject-matter was decidedly “‘live’’: “The League 

of Nations as a Political Force in American Politics,” “The Fairness of 
Senator Borah’s Criticism of the League,” “The Justness of Clemen- 
ceau’s Demands,” “The Reasons for the Italian Claims.” Truly, all 
of these subjects were not only “live,” but timely and interesting. 
Several of them would be worthy subjects for a master’s thesis in the 
field of political science. The footnotes were given; all quoted passages 
were so designated. On the whole, the subject-matter was O.K., con- 
sidering the fact that the material had been gathered and organized by 
sixteen-year-old boys and girls. And so I could justly praise the subject- 
matter to Dorothy. 

‘*Now tell me about the construction.” 

I saw that the proper nouns were coupled with well-behaved verbs, 
traveling in an harmonious company of melodic adverbs and tuneful 
adjectives; but the prepositions struck discordant notes, notes that 
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would irritate the sensitive ear of the average English teacher. They 
jarred and jangled and wouldn’t keep step with their partners on the 
right. They upset my nerves, ruffled my temper, and brushed off the 
cobwebs, so that I could remember past puzzlements. Did I get off of 
the train? Did I get off from the train? Or, did I just get off the 
train? Is it, I shall be ¢o* home this evening; or, I shall be at home 
this evening? Which is correct? I shall have to go im the house for a 
minute, or, I shall have to go into the house for a minute? Oh, these 
balky from’s, these provoking to’s, these aggravating at’s, these per- 
plexing in’s, and these obstreperous info’s! Why is there not a good old 
rule for their use as there is for the an, auf, hinter, in, neben, iiber, unter, 
vor, and zwischen? (Forgive the unpatriotic reference.) Occasionally, 
if talking a bit rapidly, I find myself misusing prepositions. Oh, for a 
good rule for the use of im and info like the spelling maxim: “‘z before e, 
except after c, or, when sounded as a, as in neighbor and weigh.” 

Dorothy’s students showed by their themes that they found preposi- 
tions difficult. In its scant four pages, Johnny’s fine theme on “The 
Justness of Clemenceau’s Demands,”’ in spite of its correct footnotes 
and clear reasoning, had seven errors in the use of prepositions. Mary’s 
illuminating theme on “Shall the Returned Soldier Continue His High 
School Work ?”’ was three pages in length and contained five preposi- 
tional errors. 

“TI don’t seem to be able to teach them the correct use of preposi- 
tions,” said Dorothy, after I had called her attention to these errors. 
“I have assigned the Woolley rules over and over, and yet the children 
are constantly making mistakes. What shall I do?” 

I thought of aremedy. When I was taking my first course in French 
at college, my instructor wrote each day on the blackboard a French 
expression or sentence. This was to be committed to memory and to 
be used at least five times in conversation outside of class by each 
student before the next recitation. On the mind of each of us students 
he impressed the fact that everything learned in the classroom should 
be applied to everyday life; and also that all learning should be a 
pleasure rather than a pain, and that the only way it could be a pleasure 
was for one to be the master of learning. Soon all of us French I students 
were using such expressions as: S’il vous plait, N’est ce pas ? Comprenez- 
vous? Qu’est ce que cela veut dire? From these simple expressions we 
gradually learned to converse in French. I am sure that several of the 


* The Pennsylvania Dutch children always make this error. It must be caused 
by their literal translation of zu Hause. 
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boys in that class who are now American officers in France thank their 
lucky stars that they can converse ably in French. 

I believe that the high-school students can learn to use correctly 
these puzzling prepositions, if the same method is followed. A correctly 
used preposition in a good sentence that is committed to memory ought 
to help the student along the thorny paths of prepositions. As soon 
as the student knows he is speaking correctly, he will take pride in his 
accomplishment. 

Then, too, the teacher can always explain to her composition classes 
that great writers have often had difficulty with prepositions. The 
letter dated February 2, 1886, from James Russell Lowell to William 
Dean Howells is a good illustration. 


But I won’t let you say (when you reprint) as you do on P. 5, 1st col. 
“bring us in closer relations;” for that isn’t what you mean. You don’t 
mean “bring in to us” but “bring us into”—that’s what you mean. I am 
going to get up a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Prepositions. Ani- 
mals have a certain natural means of defense. They can bite and Prepositions 
can’t. The society will be immitigable. It will spare neither age nor sex, 
and will be happiest when dancing a war-dance on the broken ties of friendship. 


Dorothy laughed. “I believe I can give my students a remedy,” 
she said. Stepping to the blackboard, she wrote a sentence containing 
the obstreperous into used correctly. “That is the first spoonful of the 
remedy,” she rippled, “the dose that they will have to take tomorrow.” 


EpNA OSBORNE WHITCOMB 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 



































EDITORIAL 


For whom are the English courses of high school and college 
planned? To whom are they in fact suited, to the specialist in 
literary and linguistic study or to the ordinary 
citizen? The question grows in pertinence with 
the rise in the number of students attending the 
secondary schools and the higher institutions, yet there seems to be 
little discussion of it. Are we to assume either that the same 
instruction is adapted to both specialists and ordinary students 
or that the adaptation has already been made? 

Neither assumption is correct. The English course as we have 
it is primarily a course for specialists or is justified, so far as it can 
be justified, by the arguments in support of the theory of general 
mental discipline. Without denying the possibility of a certain 
amount of relatively general training to be obtained from the 
study of language or of literature, one may, nevertheless, affirm 
that little or no conscious effort is made in most English classes to 
provide the conditions favorable to the transfer of abilities which 
may be cultivated there to other situations, either near or remote. 
Transfer is taken for granted. All the evidence goes to show, 
however, that unless special provision is made for it, the carrying 
over of power gained in one situation to other differing situations 
is slight. 

As for the courses given, they embody, with notable exceptions, 
mainly the interests of the instructor himself, a person who is 
supposed to be, and very often is, completely absorbed in his 
chosen work. Suppose the members of the class in every case 
were known to be leaving school at the end of the term, what then ? 
And suppose the use to which their experiences in English study 
will actually be put were the determining factor in choice of sub- 
ject and of method, would the work proceed just as it now does? 

As a matter of fact this isnot the common assumption. On the 
contrary far too many teachers of English—possibly a majority— 
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or Citizens? 
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regard their province as that of preparing their students for their 
next step, as students, forgetting how small a fraction of the class 
will become professional workers in this field, that most of them 
will enter quite other walks of life. The whole affair is conceived 
too largely from an intramural point of view. As matters stand, 
teaching or the graduate school of research provides the only 
adequate opportunity for the use of much of the terminology and 
technique supposed to be acquired. Teaching and study to make 
more teachers and students to do more teaching and so on—such 
appears to be the present sequence. 

The evil admits of a remedy. If the point of reference in the 
laying out of the regular courses in English should become the 
life of the ordinary person of intelligence, first, as he lives it now at 
fifteen or twenty and, second, as he is about to live it as a citizen 
and a householder, instead of the traditional equipment for higher 
studies, there would be a noticeable shifting of emphasis both in 
aims and in methods. This would result in economy to all con- 
cerned. Specialists would be better provided for in courses devised 
solely for them, where they would be less hampered by classmates 
not fitted by temper or attainment to do the work demanded. 
Students in general would find it necessary to undertake fewer 
courses in order to obtain that acquaintance with books and 
command of oral and written style suited to everyday needs. 
And the public would not be called upon to pay the bill for so 
much technical instruction wide of the mark. That instructors 
themselves would be better satisfied with the results of their work 
and that there might be more adequately trained teachers is 
evident. 
































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE INLAND EMPIRE COUNCIL 


The Inland Empire Council of Teachers of English is composed of 
representatives from all the northwestern mountain states from Montana 
west. Each of these states has its local organization, but the larger 
organization seems to flourish the more because of them. Like the 
National Council it does considerable work through committees, not 
depending entirely upon the annual meetings for the dissemination of 
intelligence or for the discovery of new and needed truths. 

Its latest achievement is the publication of two bulletins upon 
minimal essentials. The Fifth Annual Report of the Council, upon 
“Minimal Essentials in Composition and Grammar for the Elementary 
Schools,” was presented and approved at the meeting of the Inland 
Empire Teachers Association in April, 1920, and printed in the Jmnter- 
mountain Educator in May. This is now reprinted and offered for sale 
at cost (15 cents) by the Publicity Committee of the Council, H. E. 
Fowler, Lewiston, Idaho, chairman. It is a careful and complete 
summary of the work to be done in the grades, avowedly along the 
lines suggested in Sheridan’s Speaking and Writing English. 

“Minimum Requirements in the Mechanics of English Composition”’ 
is the title of the report covering the high-school field. It includes a 
review of the elementary work, as well as some suggestions upon litera- 
ture and considerable explanation of purposes and means of the better- 
speech movement. It is to be obtained at the same price from the same 
source. The council reports that more than 15,000 copies of these 
documents were circulated during 1920. 


THE PERIODICALS 
WHAT OUR PUPILS READ 

Dudley Miles reports in High Points for December, 1920, an ‘‘ Investi- 
gation of the Outside Reading of the Pupils in the Evander Childs High 
School.” Each teacher proposed to the class without preliminary dis- 
cussion the following question: “‘What book read by you during the 
past year voluntarily outside of your school work did you enjoy most ?”’ 
The pupils voted by secret ballot, the number of votes ranging from 750 
in the first term to 170 in the eighth. The fact that Jack London takes 
first rank among the authors in the first, second, and third terms is one 
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of the most striking features of the results. This is due primarily to 
The Call of the Wild, which had been on the home-reading list and 
enthusiastically recommended by some of the readers, but in the first 
term there are twelve different titles by Jack London reported. The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come stands second in the second term and 
first in the third term, but otherwise John Fox is almost entirely neg- 
lected. Zane Grey is perhaps the most questionable author to receive 
much attention. He stands second in the first term, fourth in the second, 
and fourth in the third. The popularity of Dickens is subject to 
interesting variations. Third in the first term, Dickens drops out of 
sight until the fifth term, when he reappears as second and then is again 
submerged, only to take first rank in both the seventh and eighth terms. 
Dr. Miles’s purpose was largely to find out the influence of the classroom 
work upon the home reading. This case of Dickens casts some light 
upon the problem. It is during the sixth term, when Dickens suffers his 
eclipse, that the Tale of Two Cities is studied in class. His popularity 
in the eighth term is due chiefly to Oliver Twist and David Copperfield. 
Dr. Miles is entirely justified in urging that more of us make similar 
investigations and study more intensively than we have ever done the 
exact effect of our classroom instruction upon the reading habits of our 
children. At present we are blindly hoping for the results which we de- 
sire, not knowing whether we secure them or whether any changes in our 
method would increase our effectiveness. 


A LIBRARIAN’S PHILOSOPHY 


“A Working Philosophy for Librarians”’ presented in Public Libraries 
for February, 1921, by Willis H. Kerr has three cardinal points: (1) The 
public library is a very powerful agency of education, perhaps more 
mighty than the public schools. (2) It is the business of the library 
to meet the needs of the students by securing, before the demand comes, 
all the books that will be required. (3) It is equally the business of 
the library to whet the intellectual appetite and stimulate the curiosity 
of those who come within its reach, so that they will continue their educa- 
tion by means of reading. The public library should, like the school, 
make “‘things as simple as ABC and also as elusive as a wraith of fog 
on the mountain.” 


PROGRESS IN THREE DIRECTIONS 


The Elementary School Journal for January, 1921, contains three 
articles worthy the attention of the English specialist. Of most general 
interest perhaps is W. F. Clark’s “Writing Vocabularies,” an account 
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of an experiment testing the reliability of the Ayres selection of the 
thousand most common words. His results seem to show that many 
more similar investigations are needed before we shall be able to say 
with anything like finality which are the words most used and needed 
by the ordinary person. Particularly Mr. Clark points out the influence 
of locality, of social class, and of vocation in modifying the individual’s 
diction. 

C. J. Anderson and Elda Merton supplement their account of 
“Remedial Work in Silent Reading” originally given in the June, 
1920, issue. Assuming the diagnosis described in the earlier article, 
they go on to describe typical procedures for curing the defects. The 
fundamental principle seems to be that of having children work individu- 
ally or in relatively small groups. The reading recitation, as we have 
known it, practically disappears. A great deal of use is made of indi- 
vidual selections cut from worn-out readers and old magazines. This 
material is used for drill both in comprehension and in pronunciation. 
Phonics, also, is given a considerable amount of attention, as are phrase 
drills to increase speed. 

Myrtle L. Kaufman tells of “Planning the Use of Varied Reading 
Materials.”’ Asa supervisor she has prepared for her teachers comments 
upon the uses to which the various selections in the supplementary 
readers available in her system may be put. The article is made up 
largely of samples of such comments. There is no reason why the 
individual teacher or a group of teachers in the same building or system 
should not co-operatively work out a series of comments quite as valuable 
as those furnished by this supervisor. 


AN APPARENT CONTRADICTION 


The first two articles in the Educational Review for January, 1921, set 
forth the ultra-progressive and the moderate conservative views of educa- 
tion. Stanwood Cobb, in stating “The Essentials of Progressive Edu- 
cation,’ lays emphasis upon the modern faith in the child soul and its 
inherent love of progress and knowledge; upon the desire of the modern 
educator to inculcate not so much knowledge as love of knowledge; and 
upon our present belief that the emotions can be satisfactorily trained 
only in an atmosphere of freedom. 

W. C. Bagley, answering the question “Are the Older School Virtues 
Obsolescent ?”’ points out the danger in the common interpretation of 
the doctrine of interest. He fears that in catering to the pupil’s interests 
we shall let his whims dominate us and shall not insist upon thorough- 
ness in any direction. He evidently regrets the passing of the older 
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ideal of insuring independence of thought first through insuring an 
understanding of what was learned. He goes on to quote Thorndike 
to show that the real foundation for originality lies in thorough mastery 
of subject-matter already produced. Finally, he predicts that “the sys- 
tematic mastery of race experience, illuminated, but by no means replaced, 
by the problematic method of teaching, will be recognized as a primary 
aim of education; that persistent and dogged application to set tasks 
will retain its position as a fundamental school virtue.” 

May we not so stimulate our children as to have both freedom and 
dogged application to the task undertaken ? 


EDUCATION ABROAD 

The article on “International Relations in Education” by Wilford 
M. Aikin in School and Society for January 15 contains two almost 
entirely separate sections. In the first the author summarizes his 
impressions of education in England. (1) The English have class 
education. (2) They possess a tradition and atmosphere of scholarship 
superior to ours. (3) They succeed in getting their real scholars into the 
direct public service. (4) America is really the hope of the world, 
educationally as well as otherwise, because we are so much less bound 
by tradition. 

The latter half of his article is devoted to the problem of securing a 
better understanding among nations. He advocates two methods: a 
conference of the secondary-school men of the great nations—perhaps 
twenty-five from each—to discuss the aims of education held by each 
people and so to bring about a better understanding among the molders 
of public sentiment all over the world; and alsc an exchange of secondary- 
school instructors, much like that already in vogue among the colleges. 

James F. Hosic tells in the February Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the ‘‘ Educational Trend in Europe.” After describ- 
ing his work for the Red Cross already reported in the English Journal, 
he speaks of the spirit animating the educational leaders of the various 
countries. In almost every one he finds very progressive legislation is on 
hand and that the school men are trying to make more democratic their 
method. Even in France, which is the most conservative of all the 
Allies, he finds outspoken demand for a democratic school system. 
The article closes with the following statement in italics: 

While the political and economic reactionaries both at home and abroad 
are looking backward and prating of the human nature that will not change 
and the inevitableness of things as they were, the school men are dreaming 
dreams of a new and better world and are working unremittingly to make 
their dreams come true. 









































REVIEWS 


A SANE PHILOSOPHY OF SPEECH 

Good sense expressed in good style makes a winning combination. 
This has been triumphantly attained by Mr. George Willis in his “‘ Phi- 
losophy of Speech.”* Beginning with a lively but clear and suggestive 
account of the birth of speech, he proceeds to discuss its growth, the 
relation of speech and thought, metaphor, grammar, purism, correct 
speech, and speech in education. On each of these topics he has some- 
thing useful and memorable to say. 

On the topic of grammar he points out, for example, that the ordi- 
nary definitions employed in English grammar are, for the most part, 
purely artificial and often ridiculous. Of the common expression: 
“Nouns are divided into common nouns, abstract nouns, and collective 
nouns,” he declares, “This is as though we should say that animals are 
divided into sea animals, land animals, American animals, and tame 
animals. .... The subdivisions of a genus should be mutually exclu- 
sive; these divisions overlap in all directions.” Distinctions of gender 
strike him as equally untrue. Greek had distinctions of gender which 
were really distinctions of form. English utterly lacks these. Again 
we are told that we must have a verb in a sentence in order to make an 
assertion, though numerous quotations show that very positive asser- 
tions may be made without any verb. The sum of the matter is that 
Mr. Willis would avoid wasting time on make-believe grammar. He 
would, however, teach Latin, not for the sake of the study of syntax, 
but for the sake of the English vocabulary. He makes the interesting 
suggestion that instead of training the pupils in Ciceronian style, we 
should train them to translate English into simple Latin like that 
employed by John Milton, that is to say, medieval Latin. 

It is when our author, however, comes to the discussion of purism 
and correct speech that he is most enlightening. Even Lounsbury 
never attacked more forcefully the current dogmas reflected in handy 
manuals of good use than does Mr. Willis. He would distinguish 
between personal aversions and current use. He would also recognize 
that there is slang and slang. Some of it is merely local or vulgar, but 
there is slang which constitutes necessary additions to the language. 
The careful speaker discriminates. 

t The Philosophy of Speech. By GEorGE WriLis. New York: The Macmillan 


Co., 1920. Pp. 256. 
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’ 


Some books are informing and some are stimulating. Mr. Willis 
well-written volume is both. The reader rises from a perusal of it with 
that feeling of exhilaration which comes from a good walk in the open air. 


J. F. 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


Americanization. A school reader and speaker. By ELLwoop Griscom, Jr. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 255. 

Two Patriotic Pageants. Planned and written by classes in the English and 
history departments of the New Jersey State Normal School in Trenton, 
N.J. Boston: Walter H. Baker & Co., 1921. Pp. 132. 

Good projects. 

The Story of Liberty. By JAMeEs BALDwiIn. New York: American Book Co., 
1919. Pp. 240. 

A supplementary reader intended to teach Americanization. 

Short Plays by Representative Authors. Edited by Atice M. SmitrH. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 318. 

Plays to reflect the thought of the peoples of various nations. 

The Prince and the Pauper. By MARK Twatn. With an Introduction by 
ARTHUR HosBson QuINN. New York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. 280. 
In Harper’s ‘“Modern Classics.” 

Pride and Prejudice. By JANE AUSTEN. Edited for school use by BENJAMIN 
R. Warp. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1920. Pp. 440. $1.64. 

The Second Book of Modern Verse. Edited by Jesse B. RITTENHOUSE. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. 240. 

Many Many Moons. A Book of Wilderness Poems. By Lew SARETT. With 
an Introduction by CarL SANDBURG. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1920. Pp. 84. $1.50. 

A Miscellany of American Poetry—1goz0. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe. Pp. 182. 

Selections from the recent work of eleven poets. 

Smoke and Steel. By Cart SANDBURG. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe, 1920. Pp. 268. 

A volume of verse by the author of Chicago Poems. 

Short Stories of Various Types. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
LaurA F. Freck. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1920. Pp. 327. 
Selections mainly new in texts of the sort. 

Representative British Poetry. Edited by Rowena Kerra Keyes. New 

York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1920. Pp. 174. 

Poems selected and classified for high-school study. 
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